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RIVERTON 


by Lowell Le Roy Balcom 


OLD BARNS 


The University Review 


A JOURNAL of the UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


Transcontinental Tour 


(In Memory of a Journey from New Hampshire to 
Kansas City, 1937) 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


Farewell to Peterborough 


The sweeping threads of long-expected rain 

Spattered the paths, and drummed upon the pane; 

And the dark clouds drew earthward, brooding over 
Monadnock and Pack Monadnock, sister and brother; 

Nor did the jewelled drops that fell so thickly on 

The emerald fern-sprays, slacken for the dawn. 

These came; we stood 

Packing our car amid the pelting of a flood. 

So the long summer ended, with the cry 

Of waters washing earth and loosed from the grey sky: 

We who had come united here through love, knew now the treason 
Of the storm that beat upon us, ending the summer season, 
Amid the somber spruces, the dark and slumbering boulders 
In this land of lake and peak, of which we were beholders. 
These stood; we went, 

To find anew in western fields triumph or banishment. 


II 


Vermont: Green Mountain Pass 


Here, by the roadside edge, 
Drawn up in glossy line, 

At the crest of the granite ledge 
The cars await a sign. 
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The rain draws swiftly off ; 
The crests of peak and hill 
Begin their clouds to doff. 
Grey vapors rise and fill 


The vast blue valley-mouth 

Through which the storm-clouds come; 
Where the road, running south, 

Strikes for our new-sought home. 


A knot of stragglers here; 
Their eyes by cloud are shamed; 
Men stirred to hope or fear 

By nature’s heart untamed! 


W aiting for rain to end, 

For hills to loom, now lost. 

For the drops on the fern to bend 
No more that emerald host. 


But we, we linger not; 

For us in strength still roll 
Westward, the plains. This spot, 
Storm-tested, is no goal. 


Ill 
Second Day’s Waking: Wellsville, New York 


I wakened at early dawn 

In the house at the edge of the road; the mist outside 

Clung to the river crossing, against the hills was drawn. 

We had been borne safe hitherward on our long journey’s tide, 


Till closed around the night; 

And weary, we two wanderers had crept to bed to sleep; 
Once more, within our dreams, to feel the sense of flight 
Bearing us onward swiftly, through earth's monotonous deep. 


The mist around the house 

Swept like a fathomless sea, without a ship or shore; 

And in the midst of it, the trees’ uplifted brows 

As through them swept the speeding lights, each followed by a roar. 
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Passengers swiftly faring 

Out of the westward darkness, to the eastern day they came, 
Suddenly, into clinging mist; pilgrims in speed onfaring 
With griefs and hopes and glories still the same! 


We wakened then and dressed, 

Knowing we could not know the sense of ease or peace, 

Till in the press of journeying, the miles were further pressed 
Behind us, and the hills and valleys shaped our hopes for release. 


Spurred by those lights that swung 

On through the fog, seeking the hills that we had left behind; 
And the roar of the purring engines, in triumph giving tongue 
To the long ribbon of road we knew there, already out of mind. 


Over the Prairie: Ohio 


Over the prairie, armies of ripening corn 

Stood up, with ribboned leaves and plumes unshorn; 
Glittering and proud together 

In ranks for autumn weather, 

Like armies in full feather. 

Over the prairie. 


Over the prairie, left and right they glowed, 

Crowding the smooth curved height and tumbling to the road; 
A green and sunny ocean, 

Stirring to swift commotion 

At the wind’s sudden motion 

Over the prairie. 


Over the prairie, fountains of green upspringing, 

Under the August blue of the sky, too soon the autumn bringing; 
When the keen cutter stifles 

Their joy, and puts, like trifles, 

Stacked arms and sullen rifles 

All over the prairie. 
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V 


Richmond, Indiana: The Old Hotel 


On busy, bustling streets 
Here in the midst of the plain, which ’gan to grow and swell, 
About the century's turn 
Men built the old hotel. 


Broad lobby with deep chairs; 

To north a well-appointed billiard room; 

A lofty dining-room downstairs, 

Above, in two tiers, room on furnished room. 


But the tide suddenly slacked 

That turned the westward hopes of folk this way; 
And facing now a world of sterner fact, 

The old hotel broods, stark, severe and grey. 


Few enter in its doors; 

Few seek the lobby’s peace or find its armchairs soft; 
No footstep shakes its neatly polished floors 

Aloft. 


The billiard-room gapes dark 

With ancient neat-packed balls in wooden frames; 
Black bellboys idly stand; there is no spark 

Of gold left anywhere, to speed their pains. 


Only down stairways dry, 

As from some still-lamenting spirit sent, 
The sad notes of a practicing oboe fly 
In afternoon lament. 


VI 


Midland Metropolis : 


(INDIANAPOLIS ) 


This city here, 

With its vast central square, its pompous monuments, 
Its streets that glow like rubies, as the light 

Leaves the west clear; 
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Its homeward-faring crowds, its charm, its cheer, 
Its boast of being “greatest in the world 

Not built on navigable water,” its loud fun, 

Its lack of fear; 


This city standing 

Bold, midway in the angle ’twixt Wabash, Ohio, 
Dense-settled on the plain, close to the core, the center, 
Regions to north and south by road and rail commanding: 


What does it heed or know 

Of the outside, where life moves slow, unhurried; 
Where rain or shine’s the great event, and time 
A cornrow plucked, seed buried? 


Only this much: 

That it has fed on such for many days, 
Raising its towers more proudly as the fields 
Yield tribute, and yield praise. 


Only this sure: 

That all its fwe and speed and flash tonight 
Are the fields’ germination, heaped and sheer 
Transformed to throng’s delight. 


Yet there is this much more: 

Here where the streets are packed deep, and the homes 
Hold firm their pride against the endless drift 

Of plain, there sometimes comes 


A fleck of living color, or a song; 
Words or shaped thoughts that folk may see and scan. 


And as the city trusts these, it is fair: 
It is the more for man. 


Vil 


Ballad of a Dark Prairie 


As we came over the dark prairie, 

As we came over the dark prairie, 

Riding; 

After the night of flashlight lightning with thunder smiting the 


sullen earth, 
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Clouds from the west came trailing, 

Lean brown Indian riders; 

Loping low, going together over the fecund ranks of the corn. 
Ride, you clouds, 


Flutter your scarves, you clouds, 

Rolling; 

Seething over the valleys eastward, bringing with you the topmost 
percentage of Indian magic, 

Making corn stand up and glisten; 

Hearkening the end of the summer, the rumor of harvest, 

Making the barns sag full, and the farm-yards flourish, 

Filling the air with the snare-beats of rain-showers going, 

Following the smouldering summer, like threshing machines 


through the earth. 


Vill 


Kansas City 


Fired by a fierce electric energy, 

Caught from the prairie in a thunderous mood, 
Through rivers and long trails that woke the blood, 
We poised these pale towers here against the sky; 
Where men from rolling heights might yet descry 
Them, where for long beside the bluffs once stood 
Only a river-landing whence the flood 

Of ox-trains straggled west, the plains to try. 


So, not as symbol of a luck-fraught dream, 

Nor as a boast, where boasting is made vain, 

But as a gate where hopes grew sparse and single, 

The wheel-rut in the dust, the slow-curved stream, 

These towers stand; to mark for men again 

The far call of the west, where thew and thong commingle. 


The Sisters 


AUGUST DERLETH 


the threshold of the room and 

stand there, her dark little bird- 
eyes with their feeble sight moving 
slowly from the shadows to the paral- 
lelogram of late afternoon sunlight 
where Carlotta sat. Finding the still 
figure of her sister so, she would say, 

“Today they will come.” 

For a while Carlotta would not move, 
her own eyes waiting; sometimes her 
breath held for fear that Elka would 
know she was there, always hoping 
that her older sister had not seen her, 
that she had made a mistake and looked 
elsewhere with the almost sightless eyes 
—that she might forget if silence and 
soundlessness were her only answer; 
outside, the trees with the wind in them 
and the robins and the quail talking 
together in the deep grass where the 
back garden had once been, and here 
the sunlight flecked into the room and 
lying there on the floor away from the 
open window and on Carlotta’s lap, 
warm and yellow as wine on her old 
hands. 

She would not be still long, uneasy 
because she was afraid Elka might feel 
that she did not want to speak to her, 
and herself knowing the insidious pain 
of helpless age at this thought. 

“No, Elka,” she would say as gently 
and persuasively as possible. “No one 
is coming.” 

But when she had these spells, the 
older was stubborn; she would stand 
there and insist that their cousins were 
coming from Hamburg, that they must 
prepare for them by baking and by 


cleaning the house, all sense of time 


Ghee IMES she would come to 


forgotten and no longer knowing 
whether or not they had cleaned or 
baked an hour or a day past. 

“This did not come to me by letter,” 
she would say. “Nor by telegram. This 
came to me out of the air, like this.” 

And she would touch her ears and 
smile, a little wistfully but yet pleased, 
and her eyes would go up, the dim eyes 
would look up toward the ceiling, and 
her lips would part. 

“They are coming today, I know,” 
she would say. 

Carlotta would recognize the stub- 
borness of her, and know how hopeless 
discussion was. Sometimes it was very 
difficult to get up and clean the house 
all over again under Elka’s eyes, even 
if she need not be too careful, and to 
bake all the bread and the little cakes, 
knowing they could never eat them. 
But afterward was still harder to bear, 
Elka’s angry voice rising and falling, 
though she was now over her spell, 
having forgotten it entirely, knowing 
well enough that their cousins in Ham- 
burg had died years ago. So Carlotta 
would have to bear Elka’s anger, help- 
less herself to make any reply, and their 
frugality would force them to exist up- 
on the drying bread and the hard bread 
and the cakes. 

Living this way, Carlotta never knew 
how or when the spells would take 
Elka, and so never went out, though 
Elka sometimes went to the cemetery 
where father and mother and Kurt 
were buried, and sometimes met people 
there and spoke to them; so that after 
a while it was said that Elka Siebers 
was losing her mind. Still Carlotta 
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would not take her out, remembering 
how she had broken into a conversation 
about dresses among friends to say, 
“And as we were coming across the 
field we saw a man lying there in the 
grass; at first we were frightened, but 
presently it came to us that it was only 
a man from the factory resting there,” 
in the dreamy way she had of thinking 
her own thoughts behind the mask of 
her pleasant face and speaking aloud 
without knowing. 

So they were always more alone, Car- 
lotta enduring this failing of Elka’s 
without a sound of protest; though 
often her sad eyes would follow the 
older around the room, and she would 
think: If something happens to me, 
what will become of Elka? 

Afterward this became the thing she 
worried about; she was conscious of 
age and the imminence of death, and 
was reluctant to face it because of Elka. 
But when their sister-in-law came to 
live with them from the city, Carlotta 
thought she need no longer be afraid. 
The younger Rhea would take care of 
Elka if anything happened to them, and 
so for a while she was content. She 
would go from the house into the 
warm sun and the wind, and at night 
the stars, she could remember their 
studying them and march with the sea- 
sonal stars across the sky—Orion and 
Regulus and Arcturus and the Northern 
Cross—and she could think that now 
Rhea might help with Elka. 

Rhea, coming, went to the cemetery 
and cried over Kurt’s grave, and came 
to the house with her big bosom wet, 
her wide, dark eyes red-rimmed and 
hurt to think again of how young Kurt 
was when he had been taken from her, 
her big words filling the house with the 
pity of it. For a while she was content, 


she went into the village to visit, and 
there she saw all her old friends and 
she sat for hours with them and beat 
her breast and cried, 

“Oh, Kurt never had any playthings, 
he never had a thing, the first things his 
father gave him were hoe and rake, to 
help him in the fields, and then he went 
away to Harvard and just when he 
could go to Java he had to die. He 
wanted to play, he had never played, 
and now he had to die!” 

She wept and wept until her tears no 
longer touched anyone, and then she 
forgot. Forgetting, she thought a little 
more about the sisters, but by this time 
Carlotta thought of her only as the 
woman who sat in their friends’ houses 
and shamefully wept all over her bosom 
with nothing fastidious about her, her 
hair awry, her big nose rumbling with 
sorrow, and her face distorted; and 
Elka hated her. 

At first, if she were sitting in the 
west room when Elka came, she would 
make no sound, but stare at the older 
sister scornfully, so that Carlotta was 
caught between the pain of Elka’s 
helplessness and the impatient disgust 
of Rhea. Afterward, Rhea would pro- 
test, only with movements of her hands 
at the beginning, but later with her big 
voice, her harsh words, crying Elka 
down until Elka’s fury blazed, and then 
retreating to let Carlotta bear Elka’s 
anger. 

After the cleaning and the baking, 
Rhea would say, ‘““Why do you put up 
with it? Why don’t you send her away 
somewhere ?”’ 

This was the way Carlotta knew that 
Rhea, alone with Elka, would never rest 
until Elka was sent away; and this 
thought helped to age her, the con- 
stant worry, and the way in which Rhea 
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went around looking at the old house 
and saying, ‘“This ought to be changed,” 
or, pointing things out for bettering, 
“This is where we ought to have a gar- 
den, not over there. Why don’t you 
move those hollyhocks before the west 
windows?” This was the thing Carlotta 
carried on her heart, and it came to be 
that even the sight of Rhea troubled 
her. And when Elka was lucid, in those 
brief intervals, she would smile coldly 
and speak of Rhea as a cloud over the 
sun, a cloud on the house. 

So the three of them would be to- 
gether in the small rooms in the sun- 
light of the winter and the spring, and 
outside in the summer evening coolness 
and the fall. In the west room, where 
Carlotta sat most often, Rhea would 
sit sometimes for hours with no word 
passing between them. The youngest 
now, she could wait, looking at Car- 
lotta—she could sit there and wait for 
them to die; she had nothing, but they 
had a little, and afterward this little 
would come to her. The sunlight in the 
room was not so yellow with her there; 
none of its cheer was there, and the 
shadows of the leaves and the limbs 
and the hollyhocks not alive with the 
subtle life of day beyond the walls. 
Carlotta always sat there at the win- 
dow, and sometimes Elka came, as al- 
ways now, to face Rhea’s harsh voice, 
and the patient gentleness of Carlotta, 
with an agony of haste in her voice, so 
that she might prevent Rhea from 
shouting her anger at Elka. 

But Rhea always spoke. “You're 
crazy!” she screamed. “Why don’t you 
go away somewhere and die!” And 
sometimes she would go on to Kurt 
again. “Oh, why did Kurt have to die? 
What did you ever amount to? Just 
farmers, that’s all. You just existed. 


Kurt could have been a great man!” 

After a while Carlotta could ignore 
her a little, her aging mind forgetting 
how pleasant it had been before she 
came, even with the difficulty about the 
Hamburg cousins. Even Elka came no 
longer to anger in the face of Rhea’s 
harsh voice, and things went on as 
before. 

This was until the man came on a 
bright afternoon in September, with the 
fields golden around him and the corn 
being cut and the day hazed with 
smoke. He came up the long garden 
path to the door and asked to see Car- 
lotta. 

“I am Carlotta,” she said. 

“We have a complaint from some- 
one that your sister is not quite right,” 
he said. ‘May I see her?” 

“By whom is the complaint made, 
please?’”’ Carlotta asked. 

“By a relative.” 

“I am solely responsible for this 
house and property, and my sister is 
under my care. She does not leave the 
house,” said Carlotta. “I am sorry, but 
you may not see her.” 

There was a little unpleasantness 
about it, but Carlotta was not moved. 
After he had gone, Elka laughed in the 
hall behind Carlotta, who had not 
known she was there. 

Elka said, “That was Rhea’s doing.” 
Afterward, her eyes remembered. 

Now Carlotta hated her, too, and 
she was always haunted by the fear that 
pethaps the man might return, not 
alone—perhaps with papers. She was 
not sure what must be done. She was 
not sure that Rhea would do it, but she 
knew that Elka was not going to be 
sent away to die somewhere. This be- 
gan to grow within her, and she carried 
fear around with her through the 
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lengthening days and nights, age and 
fear together conspiring to make her 
helpless against Rhea, who grew more 
aggressive, bolder, more difficult to be 
kind to. 

Elka grew worse with the months, 
her spells coming more often and last- 
ing longer. Sometimes when Rhea and 
Carlotta were alone, Rhea talked open- 
ly of having Elka sent away, talked of 
it as an easily accomplished thing, and 
Carlotta felt misery opening and flow- 
ering within her frail body. In this 
casual way the sunlight in the room 
turned to ashen grey, and the old house 
was a prison with Rhea there; so that 
often in the confusion of her mind Car- 
lotta woke at night and started from 
her bed impelled by the vestige of some 
dream of escape, intent upon returning 
across years to her youth, and from her 
dream still lingering the halcyon time 
all but lost to her now, when the chil- 
dren played in the fields or worked 
there, and sat in the early evening after 
the cows were done, and listened to the 
old man read in Shakespeare or discuss 
with them the flora of the Wisconsin 
valley where the house stood, the dark- 
ened room still sounding with the faint, 
far cries of whippoorwills and hylas 
remembered, and the frail ghost glow 
of fireflies on the meadows still. 

This was the way it was with them 
when the builders came. One day ma- 
sons and carpenters came out to the old 
house, Rhea having sent for them to 
build an addition all her own. Carlotta 
was beyond anger, nor was Elka openly 
displeased, though resentment stood in 
them constantly. Rhea it was who or- 
dered the men about and told them 
what to do, and the sisters watched in 
silence how the north wall was being 
torn down and the supports taken out, 


and temporary stays put there. 

“At the same time,” Rhea said to 
Carlotta in the west room, “I am going 
to have them put in electricity. It’s a 
shame the way you've been living here 
with lamps; I don’t see how you can 
do it.” 

“We are used to it,’ said Carlotta 
gently. 

“Electric lights are better. After 
they're in we'll have a party—we'll 
have your friends for the passing of 
the lamps.” 

There was more than irony in her 
voice, and her eyes challenged Car- 
lotta’s. Carlotta looked away. The lamp- 
light was soft, the yellow light falling 
about the table and the floor at night, 
and the walls of the room warm and 
close in the yellow glow, and the shad- 
ows deeper, darker, like live things, but 
not malevolent. And the lamplight in 
the windows was comforting, too; the 
way the lamps shone across the prairie 
in the darkest night as well as in the 
moonlight, when their yellow glow was 
softened by the pale light on the earth 
all around, and the silvering of the roof 
above and beyond, the white lake of 
fog rising from along the river where 
it curved away from Sac Prairie. 

“Kurt used to find his way home by 
the lamp in the window,” Carlotta said 
softly. ‘‘He had a way of coming across 
the fields, sometimes after he was far. 
I remember once when we were going 
along a field, and we came to a stile 
and crossed over, he was left behind. 
There we stood, Papa and Mama and 
John and Elka and I, waiting for Kurt, 
who could not cross. Papa was so im- 
patient, but he went through the grain 
and got him then. I always think of 
them that way.” 

Mention of Kurt brought Rhea’s 
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tears, the tears of habit that fell, and 
the big voice crying down the old man 
for making the boy work so hard, and 
again bewailing Kurt’s death, his lost 
future. 

Carlotta could not listen, for it had 
grown upon her increasingly, in the 
months past, how like this memory re- 
ality now was, only now it was different 
in this: the old ones and John and Kurt 
were standing beyond the fence waiting 
for Elka and her to come. She could 
smile, thinking of this, with the rich, 
golden grainfield still waving in the 
wind of her memory, and the menace 
of death and Rhea alike shadowy be- 
hind. 

That afternoon Elka came to the 
threshold when the setting sunlight 
stood redly in the room, on the edge 
of afterglow, and the early dusk already 
invaded the house from the east in its 
long slanting across the prairie to the 
hills where the last sun lay along the 
sky. Her dim sight struck into the room 
and looked from Carlotta to Rhea. 

“Something is wrong in the back 
where they were fixing,” she said. 

The men had gone then, and they 
were alone again, these three—the 
sisters and Rhea. Carlotta looked at 
Rhea and Rhea got up. 

“Tl see,” she said. 

Elka followed her from the room. 
Carlotta put away the stocking she was 
mending, and went out after her. They 
went through the house to the north 
wall, where only one support held the 
heavy rafters above and the bricks 
there. 

“What's wrong here?” asked Rhea. 

“It’s there by that post,” said Elka. 
Rhea went over. 

Carlotta, coming up last, saw the 
rope too late. By that time it was al- 


ready in Elka’s hands, and when Car- 
lotta pushed forward, the rope was 
taut, and the previously weakened sup- 
port was pulled away at the bottom. 
In a few seconds Rhea was buried be- 
neath the mass of timbers and bricks, 
her terrible cries waking nothing but 
the smile on Elka’s lips until they 
ceased. Afterward, Elka pulled the rope 
from the timbers and the bricks and 
gave it to Carlotta. 

“It was rolled up over by the cement 
bags,” she said. “Put it back there.” 

Carlotta wound the rope up and put 
it back without a word. She went out 
of the house to a neighbor’s farm and 
telephoned for the doctor. This she told 
Elka, and nothing more passed between 
them. 

When the doctor came, they got 
Rhea out. She was dead, and Elka’s 
dark eyes watched the doctor in the 
lamplight, nothing in them, nothing in 
her face for him to see, though he 
looked at her covertly once or twice, 
having heard of her insanity regarding 
the Hamburg cousins. He looked Rhea 
over and said a few words of sympathy 
for the sisters, but on his way out of 
the house he looked casually at Carlotta 
and asked, 

“How did the support happen to 
slip?” 

Afterward he said that she looked at 
him and replied, ‘Doctor, that is some- 
thing no one will ever know.” 

But she was afraid. In this way terror 
came to her: if they found out, she 
would be sent away, and Elka sent 
somewhere else. So she had a story for 
them when they returned, the under- 
taker and the others, she could tell 
them how Rhea had always puttered 
around after the men were gone; and 
the masons and the carpenters said 
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they, too, had found things misplaced 
in the mornings on their return from 
the village. Elka smiled with her thin 
lips, and the men whispered, 

“That one is crazy.” 

Afterward only this memory lingered. 
The house was put back the way it had 
been before Rhea came; and the masons 
and the carpenters said that both of 
them were queer. With the days, now, 
the memory of Rhea’s death grew, the 
hatred in Elka’s face, the taut rope and 
the weakened support jerked away, the 
sound of the timbers and bricks collap- 
sing, Rhea’s last cries. Afterward, too, 
the doctor’s asking, ‘How did the sup- 
port happen to slip?” crept forward in 
her mind; this became the root of her 
fear, this was the thing that drove her 
now. 

Age and fear conspired against them 
both. Even though Rhea was gone, 
something had changed, the sunlight in 
the room no longer so bright, and the 
night full of terror, even the soft moon- 
light giving rise to strange phantoms; 
so that sometimes Rhea would come in 
her long white nightgown and say, 
“Papa is calling us,” and Carlotta 
would think she heard the old man’s 
voice sounding too, the still, far cries 
coming to them in the deep darkness 
from the river's shore. She heard him 
more often, accepted him finally, and 
one night answered. 

This was a night of storm, and all 
during the evening while the thunder 
rolled along the prairie’s rim in the 
storm’s slow approach, Carlotta was 
haunted by the fear that men were com- 
ing to avenge Rhea’s death, to punish 
them for: murder, and she lay there in 
her bed, still fearing this when Elka 
came and said, 

“Papa is calling.” 


Escape was uppermost in Carlotta’s 
confused mind, the longing to get away 
not only from who might come, not 
from the memory of Rhea’s end, but 
from the fear of helpless age, from the 
fear of previous death; and the sharp 
memories of her childhood and youth 
drove her on. She rose and came from 
her bed and took Elka’s hand and said, 

“Come.” 

They went out into the storm, un- 
mindful of the rain. They went down 
through the orchard, seeing there not 
the yellow-leafed trees in the October 
night, but the cloud of blossoms there 
in May, with the sound of bees heavy 
in their ears. They went out into the 
field, the long field where the corn had 
been cut and stood in stacks, down the 
corn rows toward the river, and came 
at last to the stile. 

“This is the place where papa was,” 
shouted Elka. “This is the place.” 

And there they stood, seeing only the 
memory’s field of golden grain waving 
in the sun of a long done year, the old 
man, their father, waiting impatiently, 
their mother standing a little beyond 
the long vanished John and little Kurt 
who could not come. The rain drenched 
them, the wind tore at them, the thun- 
der dinned in their ears, but they were 
not aware of it, remembering how the 
sun shone that day, and the south wind 
blew, and how the grain smelled and 
the linden trees along the road beyond 
filled the air with fragrance. There they 
stood until lightning struck the fence 
and traveled along to where they were 
and engulfed them. Falling, they were 
together and so stayed until the sun 
rose in the morning and they were 
found by a neighbor crossing the stile 
in haste to catch a stray pig. 


Brief Moments 


PAUL GRIEDER 


Gray clouds, gray hills, gray silences 
The refrain 
Of dimfingered rain 

Touching the trees into gray cadences. 


II 
In spring 
Drifts of pink bury me, 
Drifts of gold 
In autumn, 


And in winter 
Drifts of white. 


Pink and gold and white, 
And then 


Drifts of black. 


III 


Swallow, my brown one, 
Swallow, my swift, 
Tell me your secret: 


Why do you lift 


Your frail slender body 
Up the frail air? 
Are you not fearful 
Of the winds lurking there? 


IV 


Chill wind that blows 

Death to the rose 

Blow death to me. 

No bird will sing when the rose is gone, 
No elm keep green its pavilion 

No butterfly jewel the gold of dawn: 


There is naught left of me! 
Wind, have pity on me! 
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Vv 
The sun has leaped down from his tower in the east 
And is walking beside a brown man with a staff, 
W hispering a tumultuous secret through his hair 


And into his eyes 
Half-turned to listen. 


But his feet are westward bound and unreluctant, 
For they remember an equal secret: 

The systole ageless as diastole, 

The systole which is night 

And sleep. 


Autumn Summer 
““LAST PEAKS OF THE WORLD” 


Ross EDWARDS PIERCE 


Clouds like white coral islands in the green evening sea 
Lazily 

Go by 

Black shafts of distant mountains indenting hazily 

The Summer sky. 


Under— 


The level plains spread far away in form of suppressed thunder 
Where the warm wind through the tall rippling grasses blows 
A firefly glows... ~ 


II 
While up on high 
Across the dim green sail of the descending sky 


High over the gigantic mountains 
Deep black throbbing fountains 


A skeletal arrow of birds 
Hastes along ever onward ever onward as unremittingly 
As these words. 


Shifting Winds In Education 


THEODORE BRAMELD 


HE present decade of American 

! life recalls the insight of Hegel 

that all reality is both gradual 
growth and abrupt transition. The up- 
surge of the labor movement, so star- 
tling and powerful, is one illustration 
of how an almost imperceptible ac- 
cumulation of forces may suddenly 
throw off balance the entire habitual 
structure of business enterprise. Higher 
education, while lagging somewhat be- 
hind the social and economic vanguard, 
is likewise approaching exciting re- 
alignments. Tendencies symptomatic of 
these realignments are sometimes still 
obscure, and surely more complex than 
any single barometric reading could pre- 
dict. Yet to say nothing about them 
before the climate has altogether 
changed is only to lend covert aid to 
the confusion already too prevalent in 
contemporary life. 

Higher education is best approached 
through the philosophies which both 
articulate and anticipate the establish- 
ment of its institutions. For philoso- 
phies worthy of their name are, after 
all, the mirrors of history which yet by 
their reflections light up the path be- 
yond. Today there seem to be principal- 
ly four which face in significant direc- 
tions. Though by no means equally 
brilliant or evenly focussed, they may 
be called respectively the traditional, 
pragmatic, authoritarian, and social 
change philosophies. 

What does each mean for education 
in America ? 

The traditional philosophy, recently 
dignified by the name “essentialism,” 
is appropriately first because it is by all 


odds the commonest in educational 
practice. It is that sort of education 
which has the backing of great numbers 
of good citizens and well-meaning or- 
ganizations whose way of thinking is 
grooved deep by folkways, social lags, 
inherited institutions, and social, po- 
litical, or moral convention. Few pro- 
fessors of education would deliberately 
espouse, obviously, a position which 
justifies customary procedures as its 
main objective. Yet we may assert con- 
fidently that many educators who sup- 
port another point of view ostensibly, 
prolong the traditional philosophy ac- 
tually through timid or opportunistic 
allegiance to the attitudes for which it 
stands. 

We may turn then from futile search 
for theoretical expression of it to an 
institution which symbolizes its import. 
“College X” is a real American college, 
nearly a century old. The values which 
it assumes to be supreme, and which 
are taught with only superficial qualifi- 
cation, are those of competitive success 
in the business world, the sanctity of 
the home, the supremacy of Christian- 
ity, and the glories of the nation. Men 
enlist in the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, where they assimilate the virtues 
of military training—patriotism, obedi- 
ence, and discipline. Women are taught 
that the paternal family is the custom- 
ary and therefore best arrangement; 
that their place in life is not, after all, 
so much to compete in a world of 
equals as to become refined ladies and 
devoted wives. All students are led to 
feel, however inarticulately, that the 
knowledge expounded in lecture-halls 


is indubitable, hence rarely to be ques- 
tioned. Undergraduate organizations 
which consider economic issues real- 
istically, or participate in social move- 
ments beyond the campus borders, are 
taboo. Editors of the student newspaper 
are made to understand, kindly of 
course, that criticism of administrative 
policies or discussion of controversial 
questions is unwise. 

A few professors at College X some- 
times confide that the world outside 
may need a little changing. Yet the sig- 
nificant fact about College X is that it 
has more or less deliberately embarked 
upon a program which exploits to the 
utmost the traditional patterns of 
American society. Existing in an area 
where competition among colleges is 
keen, it assures prospects—to be sure, 
in academic dressing—of the security of 
a curriculum protected from subversive 
influences and irreligious forces so no- 
toriously prevalent in many colleges. 
Parents are promised, especially in 
subtle personal interviews, that their 
children will meet no dangerous doc- 
trines at College X. But certainly they 
will be taught to ‘‘think.” 

Thus College X rests upon the phi- 
losophic though undeclared premise 
that the best education is trained ac- 
ceptance of religious, political, eco- 
nomic, and other sorts of inherited be- 
lief. Psychologically, therefore, it per- 
petuates what may be called education- 
al infancy: instead of regarding the 
mind of the student as transitional, as 
healthfully adolescent in its explora- 
tion of conflicting possibilities, this 
philosophy utilizes a method somewhat 
analagous to the manner of mothers 
with their infants. Decisions are ordi- 
narily made for, rather than with, the 
student. Obedience to the superior will 
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associated with superior status is re- 
warded. Thus dependence upon the 
kind of unreflective, merely habitual re- 
sponse which is typical of the child-like 
mind is prolonged, and often thorough- 
ly solidified. 

Since adopting a policy built upon 
this traditional philosophy and correla- 
tive psychology, College X for the first 
time in a decade finds its enrollment 
once more rapidly increasing. 


II 

While traditional philosophy is com- 
monest in educational practice (though 
seldom as brazenly as at College X), 
the pragmatic philosophy is commonest 
in recent educational tradition. It is pro- 
fessed theoretically by a probable ma- 
jority of those who profess any philoso- 
phy at all. 

As expounded by Professor John 
Dewey, its greatest advocate, the key- 
stone of pragmatic education is, of 
course, that mind is a function rather 
than some mysterious subjective entity. 
The individual’s operations upon his 
environment to reshape it more to his 
liking, and the counter-effect upon him- 
self of this environmental reshaping, 
constitute the only discernible mind. 
Learning, then, is not a process of ab- 
sorbing information from the outside, 
but of adjusting the inside and outside 
dynamically to each other. There is no 
separation between theory and practice 
in a curriculum based upon this view. 

Pragmatism socially is synonymous 
with liberalism in its finest sense. Minds 
actively functioning together provide 
the only means by which a real de- 
mocracy can progress, for citizens must 
learn to approach and to solve the ever- 
recurring problems of social living 
through intelligence. The liberal there- 
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fore advocates that college courses in- 
troduce every kind of controversial ma- 
terial, not just that favoring the status 
quo. Through critical examination and 
evaluation of all issues, the student may 
even discover that at some points demo- 
cratic institutions need changing. Thus 
participation in social and political 
movements of various sorts is also in- 
dispensable. 

Because this philosophy is the pro- 
ponent of tolerance, the opponent of 
dogmatism, it regards minds as ever 
growing, but never fully grown. The 
psychology associated with it might be 
described, accordingly, as a kind of 
science of educational adolescence. The 
individual is capable of exploring, of 
independently criticizing, but he is 
warned against the rigidity which comes 
so often with set purpose. Just as the 
adolescent is in a transitional state, so 
the philosophy of pragmatism assumes 
that the minds of students, and of 
democratic citizens as well, are ever 
transitional in an open-minded search 
for truth—truth which, so long as one 
is consistently pragmatic, one never 
quite achieves. To find the truth, in- 
deed, would mean to cease reflection, 
and thus to yield to dogma. 

Despite the indigenous American 
spirit which William James breathed 
into it, the pragmatic philosophy has 
not succeeded in transforming educa- 
tion. Probably Bennington College, in 
Vermont, of which Dr. Dewey's great 
follower — Professor William Kirk- 
patrick—is Board Chairman, is trying 
most clearly to apply it. Bennington 
was able to begin with no encumbering 
traditions, and results are promising. 
In other places, pragmatic education 
while: sometimes influential is oftener 
applied half-heartedly or looked upon 


suspiciously. Why this is so may be 
made clear, however, by consideration 
first of the remaining trends. 


Ill 

The influence of a distinct authori- 
tarian philosophy in American lay edu- 
cation is just beginning to be seriously 
felt. Yet it is already so agreeable to 
many people that a popular magazine 
with a circulation of millions readily 
publishes four articles by President 
Hutchins, its leading advocate. 

In opposition to the pragmatic the- 
ory, this philosophy begins with the 
principle that mind is a sort of intuitive 
faculty which grasps metaphysical truth 
with @ priori certainty. If higher educa- 
tion were properly organized, rational- 
istic metaphysics—in the spirit of Plato, 
Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas and Cardi- 


* nal Newman, and dedicated to the dis- 


covery of absolute axioms—would be 
the main purpose of the university. Re- 
search would be relegated to subordi- 
nate institutes, their task being simply 
to supply facts for the illumination of 
the axioms themselves. As for the 
junior college, its curriculum would cen- 
ter on “the permanent studies,” consist- 
ing mainly of immortal classics. 

The mightiest scholastic philosopher 
of the Middle Ages, St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, painted his system of thought more 
frequently in delicate shades than in 
simple blacks and whites. The subtleties 
of Thomism, however, are no reason 
for denying that it is still essentially 
authoritarian in its reliance upon eter- 
nally true, deductive first principles— 
principles which precede scientific in- 
vestigation, and are grasped by the 
criterion of “clear and distinct” under- 
standing. And, similarly, the neo-scho- 
lasticism of President Hutchins — de- 


Spite its modern context, facile presen- 
tation, and astute amendments—is no 
less authoritarian: the “‘beautiful, per- 
fect, admirable, and noble in itself,” 
the cultivation of the intellectual vir- 
tues—these are the sole justification of 
college education. Let us then abolish 
vocationalism altogether from the high- 
er learning, and with it courses for 
“making a living” of whatever useful 
kind. 

Thus the psychology implied by this 
philosophy is neither one of educational 
infancy, as in the traditional view, nor 
educational adolescence, as in the prag- 
matic. Here the mind is assumed to be 
capable of grasping, adapting, even of 
enriching the profound metaphysical 
wisdom of such great rationalists as 
Plato himself. As an objective for 
American education, it insists that su- 
perior young minds, if they are good 
enough for the higher learning at all, 
are good enough for mature under- 
standing attainable through the origi- 
nality of their own intellects. If St. 
John’s College, in Maryland, succeeds 
with Dr. Hutchins’ endorsement and 
support in its recently announced inten- 
tion to apply this authoritarian doc- 
trine, the proper term for its psychology 
might well be, therefore, “the science 
of educational maturity.” - 

And already at least one journal of 
considerable standing says of Hutchins, 
‘Many educators are coming to think 
him at least partially right.” 


IV 
The fourth trend, which we have 
called the philosophy of social change, 
proceeds from somewhat the same con- 
ception of mind as does the pragmatic 
theory. Yet there is an important dif- 
ference of emphasis which, in some 
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cases at least, goes very far indeed. In 
both, mind is essentially a function of 
readjustment between environment and 
man. But according to social change 
theory, the power of intelligence is re- 
stricted by forces immensely more stub- 
born, more powerful, than most prag- 
matic educators realize — particularly 
the forces embodied in political and 
economic institutions dominating our 
present social order. 

This philosophy holds, nevertheless, 
that social change is necessary if de- 
mocracy is to withstand the slow en- 
croachment of a fascist oligarchy. A 
drastic redistribution of wealth to give 
economic opportunity to the many, the 
public ownership of the means of pro- 
duction now controlled by recalcitrant 
minorities—these are steps in the evo- 
lution of America for which education 
should be largely responsible. Thus 
freedom of investigation must be de- 
manded and exercised to re-educate 
young Americans to facts and methods 
which traditional education, with its 
apologetic curriculum, surreptitiously 
hides or distorts—facts which prove, so 
the exponents of this philosophy hold, 
that the present economic system fails 
in large measure to provide the goods 
of life for the masses of people who 
make democracy; facts which, if known 
to a majority, would demonstrate the 
feasibility of transition to a collective 
commonwealth. 

The social sciences, obviously, would 
constitute the heart of a curriculum 
based on this conception. No college as 
yet exists, however, to test it out. At- 
tempts have been made to organize a 
“Veblen College” in New Jersey, but 
except for possession of a site, plans 
are still in blueprint form. Veblen Col- 
lege would seek the support of what it 
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regards as the progressive elements in 
this country: trade unions, anti-fascist 
organizations, farmer-labor parties, co- 
operatives. In contrast with the en- 
trenched interests which support most 
colleges in exchange for the right to 
thwart effective intelligence, it believes 
these progressive elements would actu- 
ally assist minds to function in behalf 
of social change. Veblen College would 
not ally, however, with any one party 
or position: its sole premises would be 
two—that democracy is worth saving, 
and that it can be saved only by social 
reconstruction of the economic system. 
Although Professor George Counts in 
this country, and Professor Harold 
Laski in England, are among those fre- 
quently associated with this philosophy 
of social change, its principles are ex- 
pressed most eloquently no doubt by 
the late Professor Thorstein Veblen, in 
whose honor the college would be 
named. 

And here, too, a psychology of edu- 
cational maturity is in a sense assumed. 
The student is looked upon as a young 
adult, quite capable not only of reach- 
ing a point of view but of vigorously 
acting to realize it. Instead of glorify- 
ing open-mindedness as such, or instead 
of cultivating acquiescence in tradition- 
al beliefs, the attitude encouraged here 
is one of critical reflection upon the 
facts in order to develop from them 
fresh social objectives — objectives of 
the sort belonging to individuals who 
are really mature. 

Our principal purpose has been sim- 
ply to define — with occasional over- 
statement, to be sure—the contours of 
four challenging philosophies of edu- 
cation. 

If now we are at least to touch upon 
some causes of the deep cleavages 
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which they imply, it is necessary to in- 
sist, first of all, that pragmatism is 
itself responsible in considerable degree 
for the growing influence of its com- 
petitors. Renewed activity in the al- 
ready strong camp of traditional phi- 
losophy, for example, may be taken, in 
part at least, as reaction to pragmatic 
influence. The liberal attitude, for one 
thing, encourages forthright considera- 
tion of ideas resented by interests satis- 
fied with, if not anesthetized by, insti- 
tutional patterns from the past. Its 
methods, for another, have not infre- 
quently turned college graduates into 
the world uncomfortably critical, even 
uncertain, of both themselves and their 
society. The inevitable reaction of cer- 
tain parents, school administrators, loy- 
al citizens, sometimes even the gradu- 
ates themselves, is to urge hasty retreat 
to the smug, snug sureties of conven- 
tion and established order. College X 
and other institutions profit, of course, 
by just this situation, and even win en- 
couragement from the expanding list 
of secondary schools which now for 
like reasons disown “progressive edu- 
cation.” 


V 

But both authoritarians and social 
change philosophers are also critical of 
the pragmatic view. Dr. Hutchins, for 
instance, devotes much of his writing 
to attacking what is doubtless its most 
vulnerable spot—an over-emphasis up- 
on method and neglect of systematic 
content, a rejection of underlying prin- 
ciples and all final truth, a concern 
with the transitory at the expense of 
permanence. The social change theo- 
rists, as we have seen, do not them- 
selves reject the pragmatic philosophy: 
they do insist strongly that intelligence 
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must be bolstered by clear social pur- 
poses based upon solid principles, and 
implemented by realistic methods of co- 
operative achievement. They argue that 
the chronic hesitancy of some liberals 
(of whom the greatest living prag- 
matist is not one) to take sides in the 
conflict between reaction and social 
progress is less often due to tolerance 
than to cowardice before the intimida- 
tion of intolerance. 

To blame the pragmatist wholly for 
shifting winds in higher education 
would mean, however, both to praise 
his influence unduly and to accuse him 
unjustly. The pragmatic philosophy has 
been, in a significant way, the self-utter- 
ance of a young country in its age of 
expansion and exploration—a country 
rich in natural frontiers and opportuni- 
ties for every individual. Surely no mere 
personal insight induced Professor 
Dewey to place at the center of his 
ethical philosophy the principle of 
Growth. But in these present years, as 
never before in American history, mul- 
titudinous signs point toward the dawn 
of a new period. It is a period charac- 
terized no longer by the adventurous, 
youthful spirit of the pioneer, but 
rather by cautious inventory, mature 
renovation, serious refurbishing, pos- 
sible retrenchment. Such a period is al- 
ways necessary when an individual or 
nation reaches a temporary station, 
when frontiers have all been crossed, 
resources fairly well appraised. The 
adolescence of our democracy is draw- 
ing to a close. But as it does, the luxury 
of uncertainty, the privilege of gener- 
ous tolerance toward all ways of life 
and thus toward an economic order 
which managed as a rule to work and 
so was good, no longer seem so super- 
latively precious or intelligent. Realign- 


ments in our social structure fore- 
shadow realignments in its theoretic 
counterparts. 

What then of education? Pragmatic 
philosophy will continue to exert in- 
fluence, of course, perhaps more widely 
when, ironically enough, it no longer 
so acutely expresses the currents of na- 
tional life. But its roots grow deep, its 
disciples multiply: these will not with- 
out a valiant defense allow other phi- 
losophies to dominate. Even the return 
to an obvious traditionalism, however, 
is not unthinkable: traditional minds 
are always plentiful, the readiest to 
yield. The sequence of adolescence and 
maturity is chronological, alas, oftener 
than intellectual. 

Yet as lines draw tautly in political 
and economic fields, is it not more like- 
ly that authoritarian philosophy will 
win powerful support? It has the in- 
tellectual respectability which tradition- 
al education lacks. But, more than that, 
it appeals to those who find, on the one 
hand, the flexibility of pragmatism too 
dissatisfying, and, on the other, the im- 
plications of social change too threaten- 
ing to their own stake in the established 
system. Perhaps it is no coincidence that 
Dr. Hutchins’ philosophy is welcome 
in the pages of a journal whose editori- 
al policies for many years have fought 
liberal measures of whatever sort, 
whose circulation is higher than any 
other among America’s middle class. 

And this suggests that authoritarian- 
ism, while conscientiously advancing its 
own psychology, may itself help to pro- 
long the infantile mentality. For educa- 
tion which discovers wisdom in great 
classics or medieval metaphysics, which 
finds intellectual virtue in immediate 
certainty of mind, may easily be util- 
ized by education which discovers wis- 
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dom in economic, political, religious 
traditions, and which applauds as in- 
tellectual virtue a full devotion to those 
with authority to enforce their own sure 
wisdom. The Thomist philosophy, we 
remember, proved a loyal ally to the 
medieval Church in preserving her vast 
autocratic rule! 

Meanwhile, however, opposing phi- 
losophies—like opposing classes—gen- 
erate strength frequently in one an- 
other; and the philosophy of social 
change, perhaps just because it is most 
inimical to the authoritarian and tra- 
ditional, is likely to grow in influence 
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proportional to these alternatives. This 
philosophy offers America one road on 
which she may proceed, by way of edu- 
cation, to her new age—a co-operative 
democracy sustained by a will at once 
reflective, popular, and now mature. 
Authoritarian philosophy offers her an- 
other road: it leads, perhaps, toward 
the noble Republic of Plato’s dreams— 
an adult state ruled with wise justice by 
philosopher-kings whom the people 
happily revere. Or possibly it leads in- 
stead where reverence only masks, 
again, their child-like subjugation. 


Small Scale 


CHARLOTTE KELLOGG 


Beyond this open window show 

Two little hills in Mexico 

That earliest step forth from night 
And longest hold the garnet light. 
Men wonder why I do not ride 
Where mountains pile the great divide, 
To scale some mythic peak or dome, 
Baboquivari, thunder-home 


Of Indian gods. 


Let these men go. 
Pursuing larger measurement 

How shall they capture that content 
I feel when under fleece of flame 
Or blue that I can never name 

I watch the morning-evening flow 
Over twinned hills in Mexico. 


Fulfillment 


GEORGE ABBE 


Let us walk down the path again 

When twilight is half-uttered, and rain 
Has just skipped down the road humming 
A tune, and the still night is coming. 


Let us, as often then, pause where 

Brown fields run washed and naked. There 
From far, far curving shores the clear 
Deep wash of coolness tumbles sheer. 


We would find freshness just the same: 
The tree-tips dipped in dusky flame, 

And, stinging sweet, the fragrance, stirred 
By startled air, soars like a bird. 


There would be dripping leaves, and bark 
Soaked richly black, the same twigs, stark 
And clean, tangled in stars, and such 

A distance as we long to touch. 


By Definition 


M. JEAN PRUSSING 


It is a rocket loosed in twisted flight 

That seeks a zenith of incredible height; 

It is the sea and all things moving without end; 
I say it is a flower of miraculous worth, 


half-opened. 


Big Brother 


CHARLIE MAy SIMON 


T happened between the time he 
| went out to the well to draw a 
bucket of water and came back 
with it splashing over his bare feet as 
he set it on the kitchen shelf. The fig- 
ure on the bed was white and stiff and 
the heavy, loud breathing had stopped. 
And the women and men who had sat 
through the night, got up and stirred 
about as if this thing they had been 
waiting for had happened at last. Some 
of them comforted his mother, speaking 
to her in gentle tones as if she were the 
sick one now; some went into the kitch- 
en to cook hot biscuits and coffee for 
the family, and some bathed the face 
of the big brother with carbolic acid to 
keep it from turning black before morn- 
ing, and closed his eyes with silver 
quarters to hold them down. They 
spoke of him no longer as a person 
named Ned, but as “the corpse” or “it.” 
“You Orvil,” one of the neighbor 
women, Aunt Lucinda, said to him, 
“It’s time you took your dose of pole- 
cat grease. You don’t want that sniffling 
cold of yours to go into pneumony, too. 
You see what happens when it does.” 

He swallowed some of the stuff and 
he let the neighbor woman rub his chest 
with turpentine and lard until it burned 
under the flannel cloth he wore pinned 
to his undershirt, for he was afraid. 

A strangeness had come over the 
room that had not been there before, 
though nothing was changed. The 
straight chairs, one with a broken seat 
and one with no back, were scattered 
over the room, and the men sitting in 
them were silent and uncomfortable. 
Even old Uncle Jock, who was always 


talking and saying funny things that 
made them laugh, sat still, silently 
chewing and spitting now and then 
through the broken window pane. The 
women walked about on tiptoe and 
talked in awed whispers. 

“The whippoorwill called three times 
on the roof of the house and I knowed 
in reason it would happen,” one said. 

“And last night on my way here, I 
heared the hound dog at the big house 
a-howling fit to kill,” another said. 

A gust of wind blew through the 
broken window pane, and the flame 
from the lamp on the dresser flared up 
Over its sooty chimney, making queer 
shadows on the newspaper-covered 
walls, and lighting up the little room, 
bare of all but a bed and a dresser and 
chairs with neighbors sitting in them. 
Aunt Lucinda stuffed the broken pane 
with an old quilt, and Uncle Jock moved 
his chair close to the door, which he 
opened and closed again every time he 
wanted to spit. 

Orvil looked up at his mother, rock- 
ing her body to and fro in a chair close 
to the bed, hiding her mouth with her 
hand as she always did since her teeth 
had been pulled. Her hair was stringing 
down her face, and she made no effort 
to push it back. She smiled at him tend- 
erly, almost caressingly. Not for two 
years, since baby Tom was born, had 
she smiled at him like that, for she was 
too busy working in the fields and 
about the house to show affection for 
any but ‘‘the least one.” 

Slowly the light of the early morning 
came into the room, dimming the glow 
of the lamp. Through the window the 
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cotton plants, coming up to the door 
step, could be seen gradually taking 
form, changing from black objects to 
dried, brown stalks, with here and there 
a grey, bedraggled boll that had been 
overlooked in the picking. Far away on 
the horizon the trees of the bayou were 
lighted orange and pink by the rising 


sun. One of the men whispered to an-. 


other, then they left the house and 
walked toward the cotton shed—all but 
the father, who sat staring down at the 
floor and did not move. 

“Blow out the lamp, Son,” Orvil’s 
mother said to him. 

He went to the dresser, turned the 
wick low, and blew hard. The smell of 
burnt oil came from the chimney as the 
flame died out. The mirror, facing the 
iron bed, was covered with an old meal 
sack, which fluttered as his breath blew 
on it. On the edge of the dresser, half 
hidden by the meal sack, Orvil saw his 
brother’s harmonica. So many times had 
he wanted to play it, but each time he 
had started to pick it up, Ned would 
slap his fingers and shout, “Hey, that 
there’s my harp. You leave it be.” And 
he would take it himself and sit down 
on the door stoop and blow through it, 
patting his feet as he made gay tunes. 
Orvil could only stand there watching, 
and wishing with all his heart he could 
snatch it and run. What tunes he could 
make on it if only he had the chance! 

There it was now, among the clutter 
of bottles and jars and glasses of medi- 
cine on the dresser. As he reached out 
for it, he quickly turned back to look 
at the figure on the bed. A sheet was 
drawn over the still face. There was no 
longer a person there, but a thing that 
was helpless and silent, that could not 
slap and shout at him. With his heart 


beating fast he put the harmonica in 
his pocket and quickly walked off to 
the far corner of the room. Some in- 
stinct told him he could not play it here, 
and he started toward the door. 

“Orvil,” his mother called. “It’s too 
chilly to go out of doors without a coat. 
Here—” she took Ned’s new woolen 
jacket with the sheepskin lining down 
from the wall where it was hanging. 
“You might as well take it now and get 
some use out of it.” 

The coat was big. It came almost to 
his knees and the sleeves flapped down 
over his hands, but the sheepskin lining 
was soft and warm—far warmer than 
the old one of Ned’s cut down to fit 
him. That one would be made over 
now to fit Tom, the least one, who had 
no coat at all and had to be wrapped in 
a quilt on cold days, when he went out. 
It came to Orvil that he was the big 
brother now, and his heart swelled with 
pride. Little Tom started after him, but 
he pushed him aside and said, “You're 
too little to go where I’m going,” in 
the same voice he had heard Ned speak 
to him. With his hands in his pockets, 
one hand clutching tightly to the har- 
monica, he swaggered out of the house 
in the way big brothers do. 

He walked down the turn row to- 
ward the cotton shed, kicking the clods 
of hard black earth at his feet. A flock 
of red-winged blackbirds flew over his 
head on their way to the rice fields, and 
he thought of the sling shot Ned had 
started to make before he took sick. 
He'd finish it himself, and he’d smooth 
the wood of it with a case knife from 
the kitchen, just as he’d seen Ned do. 

From the cotton shed there came 
sounds of sawing and hammering and 
the voices of men talking. They were 
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more cheerful now, away from the 
house with its strange atmosphere of 
quiet. 

“It’s five feet I know, for I measured 
it myself,” one said. 

“Lem here aint takin’ no chance on 
wasting lumber,” another laughed. 
“The time we made the coffin for old 
peg-legged Matt, durned if he didn’t 
want to nar’ it down to fit the one leg.” 

Orvil took the harmonica out of his 
pocket. Here, surely, where there was 
laughter, he could play. 

Uncle Jock looked up, and at once 
the smile left his face. 

“Here comes the second one, looking 
right lonesome,” he said. “As a feller 
says, it goes harder with the younguns 
than the older folks sometimes.” 

The men were silent now, and when 
they looked at Orvil, there was pity in 
their eyes. Here was not the place 
either, to play the harmonica. He sat 
down on a wagon tongue and watched 
the men at their work of making a 
coffin out of rough pine boards. 

When the box was finished, the 
women, wrapped in coats and sweaters, 
came from the cabin bringing a clean 
sheet which they cut up and tacked in 
for a lining. They scalloped a long 
strip to go around it, for decoration. 

“I reckon your breakfast is~about 
ready, son,” one said to him. 

The very word “breakfast’’ made 
Orvil feel hungry and he ran back to 
the house where the good smells of 
coffee and fried meat from the kitchen 
mingled with the smell of carbolic acid 
rubbed on the face of the dead brother. 

It was strange to sit at the table in 
the kitchen without Ned there, for he 
was ever the first at the call of food, 
ready to grab the biggest piece of every- 
thing. Uncle Jock’s wife brought hot 


biscuits from the stove and a plate of 
fried salt pork with the grease still 
bubbling on it. Orvil hesitated, started 
to take the next biggest piece, then he 
remembered again that he was the old- 
est now, so he speared his fork in the 
biggest piece, curled and brown, and 
put it inside two biscuits that stuck 
together. He poured his coffee in a 
saucer from a cup with a handle, Ned’s 
cup. His own, with the broken handle, 
stayed on the kitchen shelf, untouched. 
He took another piece of meat. Not 
often were there two helpings of fried 
salt pork for breakfast. 

His mother ate silently, wiping her 
eyes from time to time on the bottom 
of her skirt. Her soiled percale dress 
was open at the front, where Tom, the 
two year old, nursed now and then at 
her drying breasts. His father reached 
out his hand and patted her shoulders 
shyly, as if ashamed to show the tender- 
ness he felt, outside of a bed. The 
mother quickly fastened her dress in 
front and fed the child a rind of meat. 

Through the window they saw the 
women coming back from the cotton 
shed, followed by the men carrying the 
box on their shoulders. Their mud boots 
made heavy, thumping sounds as they 
came into the house, and there was a 
noise of people whispering and bus- 
tling about in the next room. 

When they had done with their 
breakfast, the mother put on a clean 
dress, shapeless over her thin body, and 
with her hands she smoothed back the 
hair that was stringing down over her 
face. They walked to the graveyard, 
with the neighbor men carrying Ned in 
the box before them. 

Down the long turn row to the nar- 
row dirt road they went, in a line like 
a drab, faded banner over the fields, 
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waving in and out among the dried cot- 
ton stalks. Out of every tenant cabin 
they passed, others came to join them, 
the men wearing lumber jacks or denim 
jumpers over their blue overalls and 
the women and children in sweaters, 
often faded and old, with here and 
there a soiled coat with cheap, matted 
fur, bought in some long ago good cot- 
ton year. 

Orvil walked beside his mother and 
his father, who carried Tom in his 
arms, and he felt strangely important 
when the neighbors, who came from 
their cabins to join them, looked with 
compassion at him. They passed the 
commissary and the big house of the 
plantation manager, where there were 
trees and late fall flowers. The wind 
blew dead leaves on the box the men 
carried, and over their shoulders. The 
manager's children stopped in their 
play and stared as they passed, and 
even the manager himself lifted his hat 
and spoke respectfully to them. 

“Don’t be such a cry baby,” Orvil 
said to little Tom in the manner of a 
big brother. And because the tears he 
saw were caused only by the cold, raw 
wind, the child smiled at him in a way 
that pleased him. 

Far away from the cabin—two large 
plantations away — stood the church 
that served as a schoolhouse during 
week days, and the little cemetery, near 
it, of graves crowded close together. 
Some were marked with wooden slabs, 
and some were decorated with broken 
pieces of colored glass and pottery, or 
any bright and shiny thing that could 
be found. The men stopped with the 
box they were carrying, at a newly-dug 
grave. Two men with spades were still 
throwing dirt from the bottom of it. 

And because everybody stood so sol- 


emnly around, scarce speaking above a 
whisper out here in the cold, things 
seemed funny to Orvil that were never 
funny before—the way a bare limb of 
a persimmon tree leaned down toward 
the earth, and a mocking bird perched 
on the church steeple with his tail wav- 
ing up and down in the wind, and the 
way old Aunt Lucinda wiped her nose 
when she cried instead of her eyes. He 
tried hard to keep from laughing. The 
muscles of his mouth kept turning up, 
and he forced them down each time. 
Uncle Jock lifted the lid of the coffin, 
and all crowded around to take a last 
look. 

“Will here aint never seen a corpse 
before,” a neighbor woman said, and 
she held her child high so he could see 
over the heads of the older ones. 

“I declare we plumb forgot to put in 
a pillow,” Uncle Jock’s wife whispered. 

Orvil looked down at Ned, lying 
helpless and still in the box, and he 
wondered why he was ever afraid of 
this big brother. A great pity came over 
him, and his heart went out to this be- 
ing in a rough pine box with no pillow 
at his head, about to be put under the 
ground and covered over with dirt. 
Tears came to his eyes, though he tried 
as hard to stop them as he had tried 
before to stop the laughter. 

“Come on up, Son, and touch the 
corpse so you won’t dream about it to- 
night,” Aunt Lucinda said to him. 

But Orvil could not bring himself to 
do it. He pulled back and went to stand 
beside his mother, drying his eyes from 
time to time, unashamed, on her skirt. 
And he felt the rough hand of his 
father gently patting his shoulder. Ned 
had ever been one to stand up for his 
rights, and here were these people, one 
by one, going up to touch him so they 
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would not dream of the dead that 
night. He wanted somehow to protect 
his brother, for he was the strong one 
now. 

The lid was nailed on at last, and the 
box was lowered in the grave. Orvil 
clutched his hands tightly in his pock- 
ets. His right hand hurt with the pres- 
sure of Ned’s harmonica. He drew it 
out and looked at it. For so long he 


Goethe’s ‘‘Heidenroeslein” 
Translated by Andreas Bard 


had wanted to play it, and not even yet 
had he raised it to his lips. He hesi- 
tated, and a tear fell splashing on it 
and spread out over the shiny metal. 
Gently then he let it slide into the 
grave where it gleamed in the dark hole 
against the pine pox. Then the men 
with the spades gradually covered it 
over with dirt. 


To a roving boy a rose 

Smiled from out the heather— 

‘Tis the sweetest flower that blows’ 
Quoth he; “Strangely fair it grows 
Spite of wind and weather!’ 

Dainty little wayward rose 

Blooming ’mong the heather. 


“I must own thee,” said the boy, 
“Rosebud ’mong the heather.” 
But she answered with a sigh: 
“Hours of love will quickly die, 
Broken flowers must wither,” 
Dainty little wayward rose 
Blooming ’mong the heather. 


Passing boys have little care, 
Rosebud ’mong the heather; 
Early dreams that seemed so fair 
Like a breath of fragrant air, 
Vanished altogether! 

Dainty little wayward rose 
Blooming ’mong the heather. 


Georg Sartorius, A Friend of Goethe 


ANNEMARIE VON BIBRA SUTTON 


grandmothers, Georg Sartorius 

von Waltershausen, held a chair 
of Political Science and History at the 
University of Gottingen at the turn of 
the nineteenth century, in those turbu- 
lent days when Napoleon’s armies made 
life in the fatherland interesting, but 
not very pleasant. 

Being a historian, Professor Sartorius 
was a keen observer of his times and 
recorded them dispassionately and fair- 
ly; but being also inherently a scholar 
loving research, he took delight in 
spending many years poring over the 
difficult manuscripts of old German and 
Danish archives, the results of which he 
compiled in three monumental volumes 
on The History of the Hanseatic League 
and in many other important historical 
works. Even into the historical memo- 
rabilia of oriental nations he delved 
with keen pleasure, a pastime for which 
his knowledge of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
old Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit quali- 
fied him; and he read the Koran with 
interest. 

But always he was preoccupied with 
the history that was so rapidly being 
made in his own time and which was 
constantly being carried right into his 
very life, his classroom, and his home. 
For he was not allowed to be a mere 
spectator and recorder. Time and again 
his opinion was sought by the men in 
power, and the French Army of Occu- 
pation even made demands upon his 
purse. Forced loans on the salaries of 
the professors were exacted more than 
once, and at one time they were even 
called upon to pay one thousand 


T= grandfather of one of my 


precious thalers outright to the enemy 
in the person of the commanding 
French general for the upkeep of his 
army in the invaded region, or, failing 
to do so, to go to prison. It seems that 
Georg Sartorius was wealthier than 
some of his descendants, for he paid 
the required sum promptly even if un- 
willingly, and thereby avoided unpleas- 
ant consequences. 

At that time he owned a handsome 
house and garden in Géttingen and 
Goethe visited him there. Years after- 
wards, when his former student, the 
Prince of Bavaria, had become King 
and had bestowed upon him the title 
of baron, Sartorius, at Goethe's sug- 
gestion, bought Waltershausen, the es- 
tate of Herrn von Kalb, the very place 
where Charlotte lived and where Schil- 
ler and Goethe visited her, and where 
HGlderlin was tutor to her sons. 

It was in Gottingen, however, that 
Sartorius was in closest touch with the 
intellectual life of his times. Though 
he felt the enforced narrowness of the 
small university town to be irksome, he 
achieved much fame there and exercised 
a great influence on the thought of his 
country, both in the classroom and 
through his historical and political 
writings. 

Goethe sought his opinion repeatedly 
in intellectual matters and suggested to 
those in power that Sartorius’ draft of 
a new Constitution for the German 
Reich should be given serious consider- 
ation. Also it was Sartorius who was 
sent as official adviser to accompany the 
Weimar Ambassador to the Congress 
of Vienna. 
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In the learnéd Sartorius-Goethe Cor- 
respondence there is much talk of liter- 
ature and of politics, of the men and 
women who swayed the destinies of 
Europe and its cultural thought. For 
instance, in reference to Mme de Staél, 
to the Farbenlehre, and to oriental lin- 
guistics, there are little touches here 
and there that bring both men to life 
strongly even after the lapse of more 
than a century. 

They exchanged letters, presents on 
Christmas and birthdays and on other 
occasions, gifts of books—chiefly auto- 
graphed copies of their own works— 
objets d’arts, packages of seeds, and 
even such delicacies as Gdttinger 
Mettwiirste. It was a delightful give 
and take in which the professor's 
charming wife and the little boy who 
was Goethe's godson’ had a large share 
of the pleasure. In one package from 
Goethe there was a blouse for Caroline 


Sartorius which must have pleased her 
very much, for her husband wrote the 


poet: ‘“‘She insists that the choice of 
the blouse must have been made by a 
lady of excellent taste, for men after 
all know nothing of such matters.” 
Who the lady was, however, is not 
known. 

The two men delighted in passing on 
mutual friends to each other, not only 
illustrious ones, but lesser lights as well, 
who usually made their mark in the 
world later. Thus Sartorius gave a 
letter of introduction to two young 
Bostonians, one of whom was his stu- 
dent. He wrote to Goethe: “Two 
young North Americans, Mr. Ticknor 
and Professor Everett, who have been 
here for some time and enjoy our affec- 
tion and friendship, which they both 


‘Wolf Sartorius von Waltershausen, the geologist 
and wultenelegiet and friend of Professor Gauss. 


eminently deserve, have asked me for 
a letter of introduction to you.” Their 
visit in Weimar took place on October 
25, 1816 and Ticknor wrote of it: “He 
received us without ceremony, but with 
care and elegance and made no German 
compliments.” This statement coin- 
cides with those of many other visitors 
to Weimar who all say that they were 
received with the most delightful cour- 
tesy and cordiality, for even though 
Goethe accomplished a superhuman 
amount of work, he was a most punc- 
tilious and kind host. 

In 1819 Goethe sent on to Sartorius 
an English painter by the name of 
Dawe, who was unusually successful 
and who received much money for the 
portraits of princes and princesses 
whom he painted. 

This success greatly impressed Sar- 
torius’ next-door neighbor, Professor 
Fiorillo, who taught History of Art at 
the University. Sartorius wrote Goethe 
in an account of the visit: ‘He [Fioril- 
lo} marveled at his ability to pocket 
hundreds of thousands of roubles in 
Petersburg, while he himself does not 
earn the hundredth part of this sum 
with his laborious teaching of the His- 
tory of Art. The ancients whom he 
paints as Leda or Europa and suspends 
by their legs from out of his windows 
in order to let the paint dry, find no 
purchasers except perhaps Osiander, 
the accoucheur.” Osiander was a phy- 
sician and obstetrician, and instructor 
at the Medical School in Gottingen. It 
must have been a strange and colorful 
spectacle to see a house thus decorated; 
but in Gottingen, which was primarily 
a seat of learning and research, and 
where only a decade or two later Gauss 
and Weber astonished the natives by 
extending their first telegraph wire 
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over the streets and houses, it created no 
further furore. 

On one occasion, when Goethe and 
his son August were Sartorius’ guests in 
Gottingen, they were all invited to some 
gala affair at the house of Hofrat 
Martens. A heavy rain which flooded 
the garden and streets made walking 
prohibitive. So they ordered porte- 
chaises and found that only two were 
available. Goethe had one to himself 
and got through without mishap; but 
Sartorius and August, who occupied the 
other one together, soon grew heavy 
for their bearers. The latter set the 
chair down in the street quite as they 
would have done in dry weather and 
the two inside, all dressed up in their 
best finery, were filled with consterna- 
tion when the mud and water came up 
to them through the floor. 

Wedekind, one of Sartorius’ students, 
wrote in his diary at the beginning of 
a new semester: ‘This morning I went 
to Hofrat Sartorius and enrolled in his 
classes of Political Science, Statistics, 
and History. Sartorius is a big man, 
but not very strong. Of all the pro- 
fessors he lives the most elegantly and 
is very distinguished, yet very friendly.” 

It would thus appear that Georg Sar- 
torius attached importance to the amen- 
ities of life. That they sometimes 
worried him is shown by a letter to 
Goethe in which, relative to a prospec- 
tive visit to Weimar, he evinced much 
concern about his clothes. He wrote: 


... And now still a silly but very necessary 
question. I do not know how important 
etiquette is with you. Shall I be expected or 
permitted to go to Court? . . . My wardrobe 
is that of a professor. I can sport a black 
dress-coat, buckled shoes, and a large tricorn. 
I am sorry to say that my hair is cut short; 
however, in case of necessity a braid or bag 


could probably be affixed. In this costume, 
or rather in this mummery, with the addition 
of a sword, I have dined in state at the 
palais of the Chur-Erzkanzler or the present 
Prince Primas and elsewhere. If I am sup- 
posed to go to Court in Weimar and a 
colored, full-dress costume is required, please 
let me know as soon as possible. 


And a few days later in a subsequent 
note he added: “Do not forget to tell 
me whether or not I need a French 
costume. It would not detain me here 
more than twenty-four hours at the 
most to provide myself with one.” To 
which Goethe replied very promptly 
and just as seriously, setting at ease the 
mind of a professor who abhorred 
mummery: “... In any case you will 


not have to equip yourself anew. A 

black dress-coat is quite sufficient.” 
Sartorius was the friend to whom 

Goethe wrote to inquire about the son 


of Charlotte Kestner, when he wished 
to gain some information about the 
young man’s character before giving 
him letters of introduction to his 
friends in Frankfurt, where young Kest- 
ner hoped to establish a medical prac- 
tice; for Goethe held in high esteem the 
opinion of this quiet professor of his- 
tory whose judgment was sound and 
whose principles were unfailingly high. 

The Charlotte Buff episode was also 
referred to by Caroline Sartorius in a 
letter to her brother, Karl von Voigt, 
during her visit at Goethe’s house in 
Weimar. At a dinner party the French 
actor Talma rather tactlessly asked 
Goethe if Die Leiden des jungen 
Werther was actually founded upon a 
personal experience. Worried and 
anxious as to the effect of this question, 
Caroline looked at Goethe. But there 
was no trace of annoyance in his face. 
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“This question,” he answered kindly, 
“has been put to me often and I usually 
answer that there were two persons in 
one, of whom the one died and the 
other lived in order to write the story 
of the first...” And then he added 
in a serious tone: “So etwas schreibt 
sich nicht mit heiler Haut.” Then turn- 
ing to Sartorius he requested of him: 
“Traduisez cela a nos amis, monsieur.” 
The apparent anxiety of Caroline and 
her husband on this occasion makes it 
evident that in Goethe's lifetime good 
society tactfully avoided touching upon 
an episode which since his death has 
become the common property of his 
biographers, that he was allowed his 
privacy even though he was destined to 
become an immortal, and that the 
personal sources of his writings were 
merely a matter of conjecture. 

During the above-mentioned visit of 
the Sartoriuses at Weimar, Goethe put 
his carriage at their disposal so that 
they could go to Erfurt to the Congress 
of the Princes which Napoleon had 
called, particularly since Sartorius was 
anxious to see the Russian minister 
through whose goodwill he hoped to 
receive an appointment in the diplo- 
matic service. Caroline’s description of 
this trip, of the festive pageantry of the 
occasion, of the gala evening’ at the 
opera, where all of Royalty was present, 
and of her keen observations of facts 
and personages make a brilliant and 
interesting account, seasoned here and 
there with gay humour. 

Viewed in the light of posterity, the 


most remarkable student whom Sartor- 
ius had in his classes was Heinrich 
Heine. The older man realized fully 
the brilliant mind of the younger, but 
also his difficulty in adjusting himself 
to a society at which, because of his Jew- 
ish inheritance, he hit back with ruth- 
less sarcasm. One evening Heine, to- 
gether with a number of other students, 
was at Sartorius’ house for Sunday night 
supper and delighted in giving full play 
to his brilliant wit at the expense of 
others. Suddenly he felt a hand on his 
shoulder and when he looked up he 
saw the kind face of his teacher. ‘“My 
dear Heine,” he said, “if you will con- 
tinue thus, you will always be much 
admired, but you will find little love 
and friendship.” 

The unfailing kindness and fairness 
of Sartorius filled the young poet with 
love and reverence. Perhaps it is the 
above incident that Heine refers to in 
the sonnet in which he sings the praise 
of his teacher, and ends with the words: 
“Yet what, fatherly and gently, you 
told me in intimate, quiet hours—that I 
carry faithfully, deep within my heart.” 
And in the Harzreise he concludes a 
long paragraph with the words: “I 
speak of Georg Sartorius, the great his- 
torian and the great man, whose eye 
is a clear star in this dark hour, and 
whose hospitable heart is wide open 
for the joys and sorrows of all stran- 
gers; for the sorrows of beggars and 
of kings, and for the last sighs of van- 
ishing nations and their gods.” 


Two Poems 


GEORGE ABBE 


Conversation 


Speak to the maples, lonely heart, and cross the grass where 
autumn stills the blood, and grosbeaks pass, yellow and quiet. 


There must be always summer forsaken, and a slow returning 
to loneliness, and shadows shaken beneath the moon. Pain 
must awaken. 


Grosbeaks are yellow, and the maples know a language taken 
from our hearts and kept through snow, through every turning 
of the earth, through every dark. Pass through the grass and 
mark the wings, the yellow and the quiet. 


Blood must remember summer, wondering why the warmth 
must vanish from the sky while longing stays. All of the days 
so painless, all of the thundering and cool cessation of the 
rain—cease from your wondering; speech that we learned in 
joy must still remain. 


It must be ever thus: worlds burned through with the sun, and 
hearts never thinking that there can be an end to winds that run. 
These we have seen, and we have known the thunder—that 
which is cut asunder from our lives, the gold and green. 


That is enough, O lonely heart. Pain keeps alive the things we 
said in summer each to each; carry this speech across the grass 
where autumn stills the blood, and grosbeaks pass, yellow and 
quiet over hills. 


Dogwood 


No symmetry such as the dogwood leat 
Shows in her veins. No flush so brief 

And yet so delicate as that which comes 
Across her beauty when the wily thief 

Of autumn pinches with his reddened thumbs. 
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Balancing Labor Relations 
The Danger of The W. agner Act 


CHARLES V 


N the familiar principle that no 

() question ever is settled until it 

is settled right, an adjustment 

in the legal basis of labor relationships 

becomes the indispensable condition of 
industrial peace in America. 

It can be assumed at once that jus- 
tice requires full and equal responsibil- 
ity on the part of both industry and la- 
bor; that as a matter of historical record 
the two have at times failed wholly to 
exercise that responsibility; that neither 
can be depended upon to do it volun- 
tarily, and that, therefore, a standard of 
action must be set up by authority. 

The current issue arises from the 
unsound assumption that this legal 
standard of action is necessary for one 
party, but not for the other. The result 
is an unbalanced situation which itself 
tends to breed strife and ill will. In 
short, industrial responsibility has been 
fixed by law—a series of laws—while 
labor responsibility remains to be so es- 
tablished. 

The latest piece of legislation bear- 
ing upon this question—the national la- 
bor relations act of 1935—states at the 
outset that strife in industry has “the 
intent or necessary effect of burdening 
or obstructing commerce.” Hence the 
constitutional basis of this Magna 
Charta of labor. But the strife burdens 
or obstructs more than commerce. It is 
affected with a wide public interest, and 
no community in which it occurs can 
escape its hurtful influences. On occa- 
sion these may be nation-wide. 


. STANSELL 


It is important to trace the events that 
have led up to the unbalanced situation 
of today. 

Our American system has come to be, 
perhaps inevitably, government for, if 
not by, powerful pressure groups. The 
larger and especially the more vocal the 
group—or agitators in its behalf—the 
more consideration it stands to receive 
at the hands of political government. 

Industry is organized, and has its 
powerful individual corporate struc- 
tures in addition. Industry is vocal, and 
once it was heard by government. It 
also was heard by the courts. It may 
be said to have had the advantage, in 
the earlier days of labor relationships. 

But as labor also organized and built 
up its powerful unions, it too became 
vocal and began to be heard by govern- 
ment. It is a demonstrable fact that, 
with respect to law if not the courts, it 
holds today a superior advantage which 
is neither in keeping with justice nor 
conducive to harmonious conditions in 
industry. 

Within a decade following the Civil 
War, labor was gaining recognition 
through protective legislation in vari- 
ous industrial states. By 1890, it was 
able to gain immunity through the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, which was aimed 
at combinations in restraint of trade. 

This, however, was not an absolute 
advance. For while it was understood 
at the time of enactment that anti-trust 
legislation did not apply to a labor un- 
ion equally with a corporation, or at 
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all, the idea did not work out alto- 
gether in practice. In the years imme- 
diately following 1890, the Sherman 
Act was invoked successfully against 
various union activities, and in 1903 
there was inaugurated the notable Dan- 
bury Hatters case. In this instance suit 
for damages was brought by a Connec- 
ticut manufacturing concern against the 
Brotherhood of United Hatters of 
America. The charge was interference 
with the interstate sale of the concern’s 
product by means of the secondary boy- 
cott, a boycott promoted by the union 
outside the ranks of its own member- 
ship. 

The litigation was prolonged. In 
1906 the Circuit Court of Appeals held 
for the union on the technical ground 
of an interpretation of interstate com- 
merce. But in 1908 this decision was 
reversed by the Supreme Court and the 
case was remanded to the lower court, 
which in 1910 found against the union 
members, with total damages and costs 
assessed at $232,000, the amount 
sought. This decision later was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court, and payment of 
damages virtually in full was obtained, 
but not until 1917. 

This was a damage suit directed 
against union members individually. In 
another significant instance, the Coro- 
nado coal case, originating in Arkansas 
in 1914, suit was brought against a un- 
ion on a charge of property destruction 
in a labor dispute. The union’s defense 
was that it was an unincorporated body 
and could not therefore be held ac- 
countable. Total damages asked were 
more than 2 million dollars, and when 
the case finally reached the Supreme 
Court that tribunal, in 1922, found 
unanimously for the plaintiff mining 
company. But the case, complicated by 


further litigation, finally was settled out 
of court in 1927 by a union payment of 
$27,000. 


II 

Thus it seemed to be demonstrated 
that both individual members of a la- 
bor organization and an unincorporated 
union could be held liable for damages 
under the law. In the intervening years 
since the Sherman anti-trust enactment 
there also had been use of the injunc- 
tive process against unions. 

But attention has been directed to 
the fact that only a few damage suits 
ever were brought under the legislation, 
that only two of them ever reached the 
Supreme Court and resulted in pay- 
ments of any kind and that the litiga- 
tion in these instances was prolonged 
over periods of fourteen and thirteen 
years, respectively. Accordingly it has 
been contended that for all practical 
purposes legal responsibility for union 
acts hardly existed. 

In the meantime, however, the 
friends of labor had not been unaware 
of possible dangers under anti-trust 
laws. In 1914 came the Clayton anti- 
trust act, strengthening provisions of 
the Sherman act as it applied to cor- 
porations but specifically recognizing 
labor unions and similar bodies, indi- 
rectly recognizing collective bargaining 
and the right to strike and directly ex- 
empting unions from anti-trust legisla- 
tion as a whole. The Clayton Act also 
limited use of the injunction against 
unions. 

In practice, that limitation was not 
so effective as had been desired. Labor 
had gained a considerable degree of 
protection against damage suits, but 
suits for injunctions were continued. 
Previously it was necessary that they be 
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initiated by the government, but now 
the initiative could be taken by private 
concerns. 

Yet that possible recourse against la- 
bor organization was greatly restricted 
by the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932. 
Use of the injunction was prohibited in 
all instances of recognized union activ- 
ity in labor disputes. Labor could not 
be restrained because of strikes, pay- 
ment of dues or strike benefits, peace- 
ful picketing, and a long list of other 
activities. Injunctions were made possi- 
ble only upon findings of fact and upon 
showing that illegal acts had been com- 
mitted. 

Here was a pronounced gain for la- 
bor, more significant than any attained 
through the Sherman Act or the Clayton 
Act, but giving a cumulative effect to its 
advances under the law. 

But it would seem a reasonable con- 
clusion that at this date the legally ac- 
corded rights, privileges and protection 
of labor and the employer were fairly 
balanced. Certainly so far as labor was 
concerned there had been ample legal 
recognition of the right of organization, 
of collective bargaining, of the strike, 
of peaceful picketing and the rest. 

Within six weeks after the Supreme 
Court’s action on the N. R. A., how- 
ever, there was passed the national la- 
bor relations law, commonly known as 
the Wagner Act. Before that time, but 
especially after the Supreme Court's 
validation of the law, this act was 
hailed as labor’s Magna Charta, al- 
though that same term had been ap- 
plied to the Clayton Act of more than 
twenty years previous and comparable 
terms had been used by labor itself with 
reference to the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
of 1932. 

It is the Wagner Act that is widely 


believed to have thrown labor relations 
out of balance in the United States and 
to have introduced elements of confu- 
sion and uncertainty that make impos- 
sible a basis for mutual good will and 
permanent peace in industry. While 
the Supreme Court has sustained the 
legality of this act, it has not passed 
upon either the wisdom or expedience 
of the legislation; nor does such an ex- 
ercise of judgment fall within the prov- 
ince of the high tribunal. That is the 
duty of Congress and the administra- 
tion. Admittedly, the act was a hasty 
and ill-considered piece of legislation. 
That it could have gone this far with- 
out substantial amendment can best be 
understood on the ground of pressure- 
group government, to which reference 
previously has been made. 


Ill 

The Wagner Act is all for labor. But 
it is a pertinent question as to whether, 
in its present form, the act might not 
finally prove to be labor’s worst enemy. 
The situation created by it recalls the 
remarks of Justice Louis Brandeis more 
than thirty years ago with reference to 
what this liberal jurist and friend of 
the common man then termed “the 
practical immunity of the unions from 
legal liability” which “is deemed by 
many labor leaders a great advantage.” 
He stated, however, that 


to me, it appears to be just the reverse. It 
tends to make officers and members reckless 
and lawless, and thereby to alienate public 
sympathy and bring failure upon their ef- 
forts. It creates on the part of the employers, 
also, a bitter antagonism, not so much on 
account of lawless acts as from a deep-rooted 
sense of injustice, arising from the feeling 
that while the employer is subject to the law, 
the unions hold a position of legal irrespon- 
sibility. 
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The Wagner Act not only establishes 
collective bargaining, which previously 
had received the recognition of the law 
and the courts, but it establishes a free 
field for related activities of labor with- 
out extending any privilege to the em- 
ployer, save the ultimate right of ap- 
peal to the courts. It carries an exten- 
sive list of unfair practices which are 
forbidden to the employer, but not a 
single unfair practice which is forbid- 
den to labor. The employer may not 
use coercion or interfere with or seek to 
influence in any way the employees in 
the exercise of the rights of organiza- 
tion, collective bargaining and the like; 
but there is not a word with reference 
to coercion, interference or influence on 
the part of a labor union or its agents, 
either with respect to the rights of the 
individual worker or the employer. 

Under this act any employee or union 
may file with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board a complaint of unfair prac- 
tices on the part of any employer, 
whereupon the board is required to cite 
the employer, to hold a hearing, to ex- 
amine the testimony and evidence and 
then to issue a ruling either sustaining 
or denying the grounds of the com- 
plaint. The board has absolute and ex- 
clusive authority in this matter and may 
not be halted by injunction or arty other 
resort of the employer. The employer 
is subjected to a probably expensive 
hearing and defense, whether or no, 
and it is only after the ruling of the 
board that he may have recourse 
through an appeal to the courts. 

If it could be assumed that any and 
all complaints filed against an employer 
would be just and for good cause, the 
procedure laid down by the act might 
be defended. But the procedure holds, 
whether or not the ground for the com- 


plaint is trivial, or whether its purpose 
is harassment. And the employer is de- 
nied the same right of filing a com- 
plaint, because no act of unfairness 
against him is recognized by the law. 

Again, the act requires that in any 
instance a simple majority of employ- 
ees shall be recognized as the exclusive 
bargaining unit for a plant or an indus- 
try. This leaves a minority, however 
large, without representation. The pro- 
vision has brought objections even from 
divisions of labor itself—especially the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
held that in this way discrimination 
might be exercised against craft unions 
and in favor of industrial unions of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization; 
and at least one official of the C. I. O. 
has protested at the tentative move of 
the labor board to adopt some form of 
proportional representation. It is evi- 
dent that problems would arise with 
more than one bargaining unit in a 
plant; but it also is evident that, while 
the majority should be accorded par- 
ticular recognition, there should be 
some right of representation or voice 
for minorities. 


IV 

All of these and still other unbal- 
anced provisions of the Wagner Act 
have brought varied and insistent de- 
mands for adjustments in the legal as- 
pects of labor relationships. The obvi- 
ous and simple procedure would be 
amendment of the act itself, in the va- 
rious particulars that are patently re- 
vealed, to make it a fairly balanced and 
an equally protective statute for the 
employer and for labor. 

Along with that would go the fur- 
ther obvious legal requirement that con- 
tracts be equally binding upon the two 
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parties. The labor relations board and 
labor itself frequently insist upon writ- 
ten contracts. If employers at times are 
reluctant to sign them, it is due to the 
knowledge that they can be violated 
with impunity by the other side but not 
by the employers. Without mutual re- 
sponsibility in such a vital matter, there 
can be neither peace nor security in in- 
dustrial relationships. 

It should be understood that no es- 
sential right of labor is at stake. It is 
not a question of collective bargaining 
or any related privilege. It is a question 
solely of a workable and just law for 
both parties in industry. In that is em- 
bodied a fundamental right of the gen- 
eral public. 

Neither labor, nor the employer nor 
the public would desire to see in Amer- 
ica the rigidly restrictive or prohibitive 
measures that have been applied to 
both of the two parties directly involved 
in labor relationships in certain foreign 
countries. America wants neither the 
Fascist nor the Nazi order in its indus- 
tries. But it cannot desire or long tol- 
erate the condition of strife and unrest 
that has been continued if not intensi- 
fied under a national statute that was 
professedly designed “to diminish the 
causes of labor disputes.” 

It cannot be assumed, as high officials 
of the government and certain leaders 
of Congress have assumed, that the one 
party now holding an advantage under 
the law will voluntarily exercise the re- 
sponsibility that is bound up with pow- 
er and accorded privileges. Labor and 
the employer may be trusted alike, not 
unequally. And since the one has not 
been left to assume responsibility with- 
out the use of statutory regulation, on 
what reasonable basis may that be left 
to the other ? 


Peaceful and harmonious relation- 
ships being the common desire and the 
single basis of general and permanent 
benefits, it is essential to note briefly 
that such relationships have been meas- 
urably attained without drastic regula- 
tion. One instance may be cited in this 
country, one in Canada, and another in 
England. These suggest at least some 
principles that might be incorporated in 
a revised Wagner Act. 


V 

The railway labor act, in successful 
operation in the United States for sev- 
eral years and sustained by the Supreme 
Court, establishes the unqualified right 
of collective bargaining and complete 
independence in employee organization. 
It establishes a mediation board, which 
shall determine the proper bargaining 
unit in any dispute. Advance notice 
must be given of desired changes in la- 
bor agreements.In the event that a medi- 
ation board cannot effect a mutually 
satisfactory settlement, a special board 
may be appointed by the President and 
during the negotiations and for thirty 
days thereafter there shall be no inter- 
ruptions of the existing relationship of 
employees and employers. This arrange- 
ment, which falls short of compulsory 
arbitration, has served to maintain 
peace and uninterrupted railway trans- 
portation in America throughout the 
long depression and a period marked 
by multiplied strife in other fields of 
industry. 

Comparable but not wholly similar 
principles are comprised in the provin- 
cial acts now operative in Canada. 
These principles were adopted thirty 
years ago by the dominion government. 
Thirteen years ago the dominion legis- 
lation was found unconstitutional, but 
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the provinces later applied it on their 
own account. The single element of 
compulsion, as in the railway labor act, 
is the requirement of delay. To this, 
and to the encouragement of mediation, 
both labor and employer have respond- 
ed to their mutual advantage. 

The British trade disputes and trades 
union act of 1927 goes further, but cer- 
tain features of it have been cited, even 
by the President, as possible examples 
for America. It also has contributed to 
peaceful conditions in a period of stress. 
The British act does not require incor- 
poration of unions but it encourages 
registration, which the organizations 
usually find it to their benefit to accept. 
The legislation followed the general 
strike of 1926, and probably on that 
account it makes illegal, strikes of this 
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character directed at the government 
and, where contracts are violated, in the 
public utilities. Unions are held liable 
for damages and their officials for the 
calling of strikes declared illegal. There 
are restrictions governing picketing, em- 
ployee contributions for political pur- 
ses and other matters. 

Some of these regulations may be 
both unnecessary and undesirable in 
America. Whether they shall become 
necessary if not desirable may depend 
upon the more moderate courses that 
are selected for a required adjustment 
in the existing situation. The essential 
principles of that adjustment are plain 
and reasonable. Wisdom would seem 
to suggest their adoption in the long- 
time interest of all concerned. 


Look East in June, when the late sun 
Gleams white upon the city of oil. 
Lacelike against a silver sky, 

The derricks rise from prairie soil. 


Unfented, ungated, stands the city; 
A golden carpet of ripe wheat 

Is laid upon the level ground 

And stretches to the towers’ feet. 


Men toil to claim the heritage 

In this long-promised land of gold— 

W heat on the earth; below, black wealth 
For wresting from the treasure-hold. 


Balancing Labor Relations 
A Reply 


ARTHUR A. SMITH 


EFORE one is justified in con- 
B cluding that the Wagner Act has 
“thrown labor relations out of 
balance in the United States,” it is nec- 
essary to turn back the pages of histori- 
cal record and examine more carefully 
the balance of labor relations prior to 
the passage of the Act. The record 
clearly reveals an abundance of evi- 
dence to the effect that the odds have 
been overwhelmingly against labor in 
the industrial conflict. This is true de- 
spite the fact that labor's right to or- 
ganize into unions to promote its eco- 
nomic and social welfare has had judi- 
cial sanction in our country since 1842. 
Practically the exercise of this right has 
been delimited and obstructed in so 
many ways that the full value of the 
prerogative has seldom, if ever, been 
realized by the workers. Such successful 
interference on the part of the enemies 
of labor has been responsible for an 
unbalanced condition, with the scales 
weighing heavily on the side of capital. 
Workers have not only been obliged to 
win from society and the courts a pop- 
ular and legal recognition of the right 
of group action—an accomplishment 
won after prolonged, bitter struggle— 
but have been forced to continue the 
struggle against stubborn resistance so 
that the right might be exercised, so 
that it might be a virile and not a ster- 
ile right. 
In 1935 came the Wagner Act as a 
Statutory guarantee that the workers 
will be free from at least some of the 


devices used to hamper and impede 
their established right to organize and 
bargain through representatives of their 
own choosing. The Act was based upon 
the fundamental assumption that there 
can be no semblance of equality be- 
tween labor and the employer until the 
workers are protected in this right. It 
may be likened to any statutory meas- 
ure which guarantees protection to any- 
one in the exercise of the right of pri- 
vate property, or freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, or similar estab- 
lished rights. 

Employers can destroy, and have de- 
stroyed, the right of self-organization 
among workers by various and sundry 
methods familiar to every student of 
the labor problem. The history of the 
industrial conflict is strewn with cases 
of competent workers who have been 
discharged or otherwise discriminated 
against because they dared belong to a 
union. Some of these workers have been 
refused employment elsewhere for sim- 
ilar reasons—blacklisted because they 
sought to exercise their right of organi- 
zation. Another method involved the 
use of the malicious “iron-clad” or “‘yel- 
low-dog contract” by which employers 
forced workers as a condition to em- 
ployment to agree not to join a union 
while in the employer's service. 

Congress saw fit to legislate against 
such tactics, and now it is declared an 
unfair labor practice to discriminate “in 
regard to hire or tenure of employment 
or any term or condition of employ- 
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ment to encourage or discourage mem- 
bership in any labor organization.” 

Another interference with labor’s 
right commonly practiced by the em- 
ployer, especially when it became evi- 
dent to him that his workers were be- 
coming union-minded, took the form of 
employee representation or the com- 
pany union, a kind of pseudo-unionism 
in most instances dominated directly or 
subtly by the employer. Substantial evi- 
dence tends to prove that a vast major- 
ity of these organizations had their con- 
ception in the minds of employers who 
reasoned that if the workers must be 
organized, their organization should be 
in such a form as to render its effective- 
ness almost nil. When workers evi- 
denced on a large scale a desire to un- 
ionize after the N. R. A. was created, 
one trade journal admonished its asso- 
ciation members, 


The time for a company to make a move is 
when all is peaceful and no organizers are 
about. The employer must be ahead of the 
game if he expects to win. Let him put it 
off until the unions are on the ground and 
getting better entrenched every day, and he 
will have the fight of his life when he wakes 
up and tries to put across an organization 
that leaves the union in cold storage. 


Another industrial journal could re- 
port with satisfaction the following en- 
couraging news to employers. 


Even though a union has started its propa- 
ganda and has made some headway, the plan 
of employee representation seems to be good 
business. It prevents the union from assum- 
ing complete control. 


A later issue of the same publication 
advised employers against adopting any 
company union plan which would al- 
low workers to hold meetings without 
the presence of company representa- 
tives. 


It is thought to be bad policy to permit em- 
ployee representatives to meet privately since 
there is no control over the issues they bring 
up, and also because the group forms a ma- 
jority opinion on any issue which is hard to 
change in subsequent arbitration. 


II 

It is of more than passing signifi- 
cance that over three times as many 
company unions were formed after the 
N. R. A. stimulated organization 
among workers than before. In most 
cases these employee representation 
plans were not started until the employ- 
ees attempted to form independent un- 
ions. Then employers went into action 
directly through officials, through fore- 
men, and even through paid company 
organizers. 

Such practices are forbidden now un- 
der the Wagner Act. No employer may 
dominate or interfere with the forma- 
tion or administration of any labor or- 
ganization or contribute financial or 
other support to it. This provision is 
consistent with the principle that col- 
lective bargaining can serve the work- 
ers only when they are organized inde- 
pendently. Dean Lloyd K. Garrison of 
the Law School of the University of 
Wisconsin gave expression to this prin- 
ciple when he testified before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor 
that 


a company union, however set up, cannot 
possibly be effective as a collective bargain- 
ing agency for the very simple reason that 
the representatives of the company union are 
themselves employees who are subject to be- 
ing fired at any moment, who are looking 
for advancement, and therefore subcon- 
sciously anyway hope to curry favor with 
their employer by being polite and courteous 
and not bringing up unpleasant matters. 


On the theory that negotiations hon- 
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estly entered into will generally result 
in the settlement of differences, the 
Wagner Act compels the employer to 
bargain collectively with the representa- 
tives of his workers. This does not in 
any sense mean that the employer is 
forced to reach an agreement. Chief 
Justice Hughes in the Jones and Laugh- 
lin case made it quite clear that the Act 
“does not prevent the employer from 
refusing to make a collective contract 
and hiring employees on whatever 
terms the employer may by unilateral 
act determine.” However, the fact that 
the employer is obliged to bargain col- 
lectively removes a further obstacle to 
the exercise of labor’s right to organize. 

Such compulsion might seem to con- 
stitute a distinct break with the tradi- 
tional right of the employer to conduct 
his business as he chooses. Doesn't the 
employer have the right to bargain col- 
lectively or not and with whom he 
pleases and when he desires? To take 
such an antiquated view is to forget 
that society to protect its own interests 
may qualify the rights of one group in 
favor of another. In this instance soci- 
ety abhors the social and economic con- 
sequences of the industrial conflict and 
takes the position that there must be 
collective bargaining in good faith on 
the part of the disputing parties— 
agreement or no agreement forthcom- 
ing. But most assuredly the chances for 
amicable and fair settlement are more 
enhanced when both parties meet and 
recognize each other’s democratically 
chosen representatives than when there 
is no such meeting. 


III 
The Wagner Act in substance, then, 
has removed three obstacles hitherto- 
fore impeding the free exercise of la- 


bor’s right to organize—namely, dis- 
crimination against workers because of 
their union affiliations, employer pro- 
motion of company unions, and the re- 
fusal to bargain collectively with la- 
bor’s organizations. Previous legislation 
(the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932 and 
many state laws so patterned) limited 
greatly the use of the injunction in la- 
bor disputes, and weakening the status 
of the yellow-dog contract may be cited 
as additional relief for the workers. 
Obviously, these acts have been impor- 
tant labor victories; but before the 
scales are balanced some further legis- 
lative reaction must come from the 
findings of the LaFollette Committee. 
There still remains, as revealed by the 
Committee, the necessity of legislative 
action upon such employer practices as 
are clearly in violation of the civil lib- 
erties of workers—the extent of which 
has been disclosed in the voluminous 
hearings already held since the Com- 
mittee was created two years ago. Let 
him who naively adheres to the illusion 
that “labor relations are out of bal- 
ance” in favor of the workingman delve 
into the hideous facts divulged by the 
hearings. The revelations must come as 
a shock to every red-blooded American 
who cherishes liberty and justice. The 
horrible, un-American practice of indus- 
trial espionage alone is enough to con- 
demn many of the nation’s leading in- 
dustrial concerns, but to this must be 
added the usurpation of local and state 
civil authorities as well as the militia to 
break strikes; the invoking of criminal 
syndicalism laws, on the slightest pre- 
text, to incarcerate labor leaders; the 
use of men with criminal records to 
guard property, provoke disorder, and 
place the blame on strikers; the use of 
the advertisement-dependent press to 
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discredit by false invective the leaders 
of labor, and to mobilize public opinion 
by illusory means. 

In recent testimony before the La- 
Follette Committee correspondence was 
revealed which told how officials of one 
of the nation’s largest steel corpora- 
tions brought pressure to bear upon cer- 
tain mewspapers “to take the correct 
view” regarding labor relations. On 
one occasion an official of the company 
made it quite clear to the publisher of 
an Ohio paper that there “would be 
plenty to apologize for” if an extra re- 
porting strike news should be published. 
Further testimony disclosed the fact that 
the company had sponsored and 
financed secretly “public indignation” 
meetings protesting union activities in 
localities where labor disputes existed, 
and that it was by no means a rare 
practice for companies to maintain a 
store of arms, ammunition, tear-gas, 
and other instruments of warfare in an- 
ticipation of labor troubles. Munitions 
manufacturers through their salesmen 
and other agents played both ends 
against the middle by stirring up labor 
strife in order to stimulate business. 

There is considerable evidence to in- 
dicate that the current attacks upon the 
Wagner Act found in the press and in 
radio addresses are instigated and in- 
spired by employers hostile to labor and 
by politicians seeking to discredit pro- 
gressive New Deal legislation of any 
nature. They belong in substantially 
the same category as those who con- 
demned child labor legislation and So- 
cial Security. To their motley fellow- 
ship should now be added the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in its futile 
struggle against inevitable industrial 
unionism. The A. F. of L., fearful of 
the tremendous growth of the C. I. O., 


has joined in the assault upon the Wag- 
ner Act, accusing the National Labor 
Relations Board of favoritism and par- 
tisanship in determining the representa- 
tive organization to bargain for all the 
workers of a particular plant or com- 
pany. According to a report of the 
Board issued in July, 1938, the indus- 
trial union principle won in 81.7% of 
the 557 elections in which it was in- 
volved. In 208 elections where direct 
rivalry between the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O. was the issue predominant, the 
latter won 160 and the former only 48. 
This has been too much for the organi- 
zation which has never represented the 
mass of American workers at any time 
in its history, yet has always proposed 
to speak for them. 


IV 

It is doubtful, then, if one is justified 
in saying that labor “holds today a su- 
perior advantage which is neither in 
keeping with justice nor conducive to 
harmonious conditions in industry.”” As 
indicated, much remains to be done be- 
fore the scales are balanced. While it is 
agreed that ‘‘so far as labor was con- 
cerned there had been ample legal rec- 
ognition of the right of organization, 
of collective bargaining, of the strike, 
of peaceful picketing and the rest,” one 
must not overlook the fact that there is 
a vast difference between the recogni- 
tion of a right and the free unobstruct- 
ed exercise of that right. The difference 
accounts for the Wagner Act. Woefully 
lacking prior to 1935 was ample legal 
protection of the rights of labor. 

The statement advanced by some 
writers that the Wagner Act has “intro- 
duced elements of confusion and uncer- 
tainty that make impossible a basis for 
mutual good will and permanent peace 
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in industry” would be rather difficult 
to substantiate this early in the life of 
the law. In fact there is some evidence 
to support the exact contrary. In Au- 
gust, 1938, the Board announced that 
a total of 15,561 cases had been han- 
dled by it since the fall of 1935, involv- 
ing 3,776,959 workers. Of these cases 
11,765, or 76%, had been closed. It is 
significant that 54% of the total num- 
ber of cases closed were settled by 
agreement of both parties, involving 
1,297,091 workers; 16% of the cases 
were dismissed by the Board; 25% 
were withdrawn and the remaining 5% 
were closed either by compliance with 
orders, by certificates after elections or 
in some other manner under the law. 
Of all cases only about 11% were strike 
cases and about three-fourths of these 
were settled. About six hundred threat- 
ened strikes were prevented. 

Admittedly, it would be difficult to 
determine how many of the large num- 
ber of cases were attributable to the 
very existence of the Wagner Act—per- 
haps a large proportion, but would this 
necessarily imply that there was any 
more confusion and uncertainty than 
would be found during the early exist- 
ence of any major piece of legislation 
requiring clarification? Or might it in- 
dicate that employers were guilty of un- 
fair practices to that extent, hence a 
large number of complaints? Or that 
such practices prevalent in the past are 
now being exposed in magnitude be- 
cause there is a duly and regularly es- 
tablished agency before which workers 
can complain without fear of punitive 
retribution from the employer? Or 
might not many of the cases arise from 
unsettled economic conditions in the 
nation generally? 


V 

It is true that we cannot assume “‘that 
any and all complaints filed against an 
employer will be just and for good 
cause” any more than we can assume 
that all charges of law violations made 
before our courts against individuals, 
businesses, institutions, or what not, are 
of such character, or even that the mo- 
tives behind our laws themselves are 
above reproach. But the fact that we 
cannot make such an assumption is by 
no means sufficient cause to condemn 
the procedure laid down by the Wagner 
Act. Society does have the right, how- 
ever, to assume that the agency hearing 
the complaints and ruling upon them 
will be fair and impartial in the per- 
formance of its functions. That there 
might be at times a biased Board is a 
weakness in the personnel selection 
rather than a reason to condemn the 
basic principles of the Act. The remedy 
is obvious. But before the remedy 
should be applied to the present Board, 
evidence and testimony based upon fact 
must justify such action—not the vocif- 
erous wailings of those interests bent 
upon emasculating the law. The care- 
ful student of history whose memory 
serves him well will recall that similar 
quasi-judicial agencies, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission in particular, were 
obliged to weather similar storms. The 
fact that only a few damage suits have 
ever been brought against labor in the 
United States is not conclusive proof 
“that for all practical purposes legal re- 
sponsibilities for union acts hardly ex- 
isted.” The truth is that the enemies of 
organized labor preferred to use a more 
deadly weapon than the damage suit. 
The injunction served the purpose to 
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better advantage. Destruction of labor 
organizations was far more desirable 
than the pecuniary damages that could 
be won. 

Unions are not irresponsible agencies 
as we would be led to believe; on the 
whole it is doubtful whether they are 
any more so than other groups—em- 
ployers’ associations, for example, par- 
ticularly as revealed by the LaFollette 
Committee. One reason for the errone- 
ous belief that “labor responsibility re- 
mains to be established” by law is that 
there is no single statutory measure 
where a clear-cut statement can be 
found fixing such responsibility. Instead 
it is widely scattered in the laws of 
property, trespass, breach of peace, 
criminal syndicalism, inciting to riot, 
resisting an officer, vagrancy, and simi- 
lar measures conveniently called into 
play when labor is involved. One care- 
ful student of the labor problem de- 
clares, ‘‘Judges in this country have 
made a practice of including good will, 
business expectancies, and the right to 
do business as property to which irre- 
parable damage may be done.” These 
vague intangibles served as pretexts to 
issue the lethal writ of injunction. The 
readiness of civil authority to admit in- 
capacity and give way to military au- 
thority, especially under the slightest 
circumstances arising from labor trou- 
ble, has been a sad commentary upon 
our civil law enforcement agencies, but 
it serves to emphasize the fact that in 
the militia the employer found a pow- 
erful strike-breaking, union-destroying 
ally which would hold labor responsi- 
ble under the laws of property and pub- 
lic order. The recent wave of propa- 
ganda demanding that unions be forced 
to incorporate so that they can be held 
“responsible” is one more move on the 


part of labor’s enemies to weaken col- 
lective bargaining. Incorporation would 
lay unions wide open by exposing their 
strength and weaknesses, and until such 
time as it becomes compulsory for em- 
ployers’ associations and employers in 
general to incorporate, there can scarce- 
ly be much serious thought given to the 
proposal. 

Admittedly, what is sorely needed in 
this country is a code of labor law 
which will clearly define the rights and 
responsibilities of both employers and 
employees. At present the legal status 
of both parties is exceedingly nebulous. 
The Wagner Act is a step in the direc- 
tion of clarification, but it is by no 
means a step that has thrown labor re- 
lations out of balance. Labor still has 
to bargain under many handicaps, and 
by no means do both parties as yet 
stand on an equal plane of strength. 
We need to assemble into a compre- 
hensible law all the responsibilities of 
labor now couched in numerous, widely 
scattered, vague general laws. The same 
should be done for the employer. Obvi- 
ously, the drawing of such a code would 
be an Herculean task, demanding the 
rarest of legislative talent, because un- 
questionably there are points where the 
rights of labor and the rights of the 
employer under existing conditions are 
in direct collision. When the right to 
work to earn a living collides with the 
right of private property exercised for 
profit, only the most delicate legisla- 
tive surgery can save both for society. 

Unless capital and labor voluntarily 
meet at the peace table and iron out the 
major portion of their difficulties, we 
might reasonably expect to witness ex- 
tensive state control of which the Wag- 
ner Act is only the beginning. Such vol- 
untary action is very remote indeed. 


Quarrytown 
LAWRENCE R. SIMPSON 


In the dusty heat of noonday sometimes I happen by 

The squalid huts of Quarrytown where greasy clapboards fry 

In the scorching rays of sunbeams that beat on the treeless flat. 

A stench reeks there from tar-smeared roofs and streets of oily chat. 


From putrid trash of garbage cans swarm futhy-footed flies 

That buzz through screenless window-holes to skate on soggy pies. 
With raucous shouts, a motley group of blear-eyed urchins run 
From stinking shacks of Quarrytown that blister in the sun; 


For yonder down the donkey path come men with grimy faces; 

Who sweep out sweat-stained, brawny arms to welcome their embraces— 
If you like your beauty delicate, you'd better never roam 

By these little huts of Quarrytown where miners make their home. 


Driftwood 


(Scene from a Library Reading Room) 
ALMA RoBISON HIGBEE 


He sat within the quiet room, 

An aging man 

Upon whose furrowed features 
Time had set heavy footprints. 

A rope of grizzled hair 

Fell above his jutting brow 

That shadowed eyes grown dim 
With too much dreaming. . . 

Too many hours spent 

Listening to a steamboat’s whistle. 
One stubby finger 

Brown as walnut stain 

Held each passing line a moment 
And as he turned a page 

I caught the title, 

‘One Man’s Destiny.” 

The wind stole through the open window 
And thumbed the leaves 

From beneath the old man’s fingers, 
While his faded eyes 

Lost themselves 

On some far horizon. 


FILIPSTAD 
by Sigge Bergstrom 


Scholars En Féte 


ETHEL BOYCE PARSONS 


T was three o'clock in the morning 
| at the Pére Tranquille. 

Outside, the arc-lights hissed 
over the grey arches of Les Halles; over 
the market horses clop-clopping along 
the cobblestones, their bells ajangle 
while the drivers slept on pink moun- 
tains of carrots and green hills of pars- 
ley; over rills from broken kegs, crawl- 
ing in the gutters with the cats; over 
din and bustle-scraping and crashing of 
crates, slap of shutters being taken 
down, scream of peddling women bar- 
gaining with other women at the vege- 
table stalls, growls of trucksters, the 
melancholy piping of a goat-herd; over 
blankets of rosebuds at the flower mar- 
ket, lying like fallen rainbows along the 
curbs; over a mixture of odors, definite 
but indefinable, compounded by the 
chill breeze that drifts through Paris at 
the indigo dawn. 

Inside the café, a family of four sat 
quietly at supper after the opera,— 
father, mother, and two half-grown 
children, boy and girl, the latter wide- 
eyed, keenly enjoying themselves. It 
was a birthday celebration, perhaps. At 
the next table but one, a soldier in the 
old French uniform lounged against a 
woman whose face was flushed from 
beer. He lifted his head from her 
shoulder to blink at a cat that glided in 
and lay down at the feet of an exag- 
gerated blonde drinking champagne 
with a Ceylonese Negro. 

All the merriment issued from a party 
evidently come from a masquerade for 
soupe al’oignon. There were a middle- 
aged man and a woman, both smiling 
but a little grey, and two young fellows 


in marine caps who danced alternately 
with a girl in a coolie hat and a pink 
dress. It was for them and to them the 
orchestra played. 

During a lull in the music, someone 
in wooden shoes clumped past under 
the windows, whistling a lonely peasant 
song of Normandy. 

Suddenly everyone looked up as three 
unescorted American women sparkling 
in evening dress appeared in the door- 
way and swept to a table. 

“Coffee and ham sandwiches and 
beer.” The youngest, who wore thick 
glasses, spoke for all. 

The elderly woman, obviously the 
mother of the other two, interrupted. 
“Have you any cream for the coffee?” 


“Pardon?” ‘The waiter turned to the 
first speaker. 

“Fresh cream,” she explained. “Have 
you any?” 


“Ah! Créme fraiche! Oui.” 

The other young woman looked up 
from an indifferent survey of the room. 
“You'll get cheese. That’s what he 
means. They don’t know what real 
cream looks like.” 

She addressed the waiter. ‘Not 
fromage. Cream. . .fresh cream.” She 
made gestures. “Pour the coffee.” 

“Oui, oui. Créme fraiche,” he re- 
peated and went away. 

The bored one settled back against 
the wall on the low seat. “We'll get 
sour cream. Just see if we don’t.” 

The mother became animated. ‘Not 
really! Don’t they have the funniest 
ideas ?” : 

She took a cigaret from a sequin 
purse and lit it awkwardly, pulling her 
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mouth down at the corners and squint- 
ing upward at the curls of smoke. 

Then, as though recollecting some 
habitual duty, “I'll get the menu when 
you think no one’s looking,” she added. 
Then she scrutinized the other people in 
the room; the dozing soldier, the Ceylon 
Negro, the French family sipping Cha- 
teau Neuf du Pape. “It certainly takes 
away from the excitement to know the 

lice won't be in, don’t you think?” 

“Well at that, my superintendent 
would sure fire me if he looked in on 
us,” remarked the daughter with the 
heavy glasses. 

“That’s one advantage of a college 
job,” replied the other. “My president 
wouldn’t mind. In fact, I saw how he 
acted myself at that convention in Dal- 
las. Well,” she yawned, “I’ve had a 
good bit tonight. Don’t tell me my 
head won't ache tomorrow.” 

The mother giggled. “When I give 
that lecture to the Tuesday Club, I 
won't mention this part of Paris.” 

The waiter reappeared with their or- 
der. Setting down the sandwiches and 
beer, he poured the coffee, went away, 
and returned with an earthen jar of 
cream. 

“Créme fraiche,” he said, popping a 
spoonful into the elderly woman’s cof- 
fee. 

“Look at it!” she exclaimed. ‘“‘It’s 
sour. Sour!” she repeated, her voice 
rising as though its very pitch must 
make her meaning clear. 

“Pardon?” 

“She doesn’t want it,” said the col- 
lege teacher. “Not that. No.” 

“Non?” The waiter stared from one 
to another. 

The younger daughter frowned as he 
walked away. “He doesn’t know a 
word of what we mean. You'd think 


these waiters would be made to learn 
English. It’s the most universal lan- 
guage in the world today, and it would 
certainly be a help to their business.” 

“Well, I can’t drink the stuff. Let's 
hurry and go out to see the market 
women.” The mother mashed out her 
half-smoked cigaret with an air of re- 
lief. 

A few minutes later the college 
teacher motioned the waiter. 

“How much is it?” 

He turned puzzled eyes. 

“The bill,” she said, “comment— 
how much—combien is it?” 

‘He continued to scrutinize her face. 

“Ticket—billet—for this.” She made 
a sweeping gesture. “We want to go 
—aller.” 

Then the elderly woman, struggling 
into her wrap, made plain their in- 
tention. 

“Ah, JV addition!” 
"Out, out.” 

The three swept out. 

In their corner, the French family 
sipped their wine, talking in low tones; 
the soldier and the woman dozed with 
their heads together; the cat slept in 
the lap of the blonde with the Negro; 
the girl in the coolie hat danced gaily 
with the tall sailor and chatted over her 
shoulder with the others watching from 
the table. At every pause of the slow 
music there sounded in the leisurely 
peace of the café the bustle of Les 
Halles and automobile sirens, musical 
in the distance. 

Then came a sudden flurry as a party 
of four entered and dropped into the 
nearest seats — two boys with jeweled 
fraternity pins on their tuxedos, and 
two very sleepy girls in Spanish shawls. 

“Have you got anything to drink— 
anything new?” the dark-haired boy de- 


he exclaimed. 
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manded of the waiter. 

“Pardon, Monsieur?” 

The boy started again. “Something 
to drink . . . guelque chose . .. Oh well, 
give us champagne.” 

“Champagne. Oui, monsieur.” 

The girls leaned back against the 
wall and closed their eyes. The other 
boy kept time with a nodding of his 
heavy head and hoarse humming as the 
orchestra played the Blue Danube. The 
leader, as he drew the bow across sing- 
ing strings, kept his eyes on the graceful 
rhythm of the girl in pink. With the 
last note, the French family, who had 
been- listening intently, applauded, 
while the girl smiled regretfully into 
the tall sailor’s eyes as he led her back 
to the party from the masquerade. 

The dark boy called over to the 
violinist. ‘Don’t you know anything 
American ?” 

“Pardon, monsieur?”’ 

The boy turned with an audible un- 
dertone to the others. ‘Wouldn't you 
think these frogs would know some- 
thing to say besides ‘pardo, monsieur’ ?” 
Then to the violinist he added, “Play 
something American . . . No hablo 
American? . . . Don’t you know some 
jazz?” 

“Ah, monsieur. Jazz. Mais oui.” 

He spoke to the musicians and soon 
the room rang with Happy Days, while 
the boys sang and beat the table with 
their glasses. 

In the silence following, the dark 
boy rose and walked uncertainly to- 
wards the conductor. “Thanks. Gra- 


cias. Don’t you know anything else?” 

One of the girls opened her eyes. 
“Play The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi,” 
she commanded in a gin-husky voice. 

The violinist shook his head. 

“No sabe? Well, you'll understand 
this.” The boy fumbled from his pock- 
et a handful of crumpled bills, careless- 
ly pulled one out, and thrust it into the 
man’s coat pocket. 

The French family exchanged glances. 
The masquerade party fell silent. The 
soldier and woman, roused, glared with 
hostile eyes. The violinist bowed low 
and spoke to the orchestra. And again 
the boys pounded the table and sang. 

Give yourself a pat on the back... 

The heavy one slapped the bare 
shoulder of the girl beside him. “Here, 
wake up! We need a public.” 

She opened dull eyes. “O.K., but 
let’s get gone. This is a dumb dive.” 

“O.K. Hey,” he called to the dark 
boy. “Allons... wie geht’s.. . let’s go! 
Can you get Mary out?” 

As the four stumbled to the door, he 
pushed another crumpled note into the 
violinist’s hand. “Gracias . . . mercy 
... adios...” 

On their departure fell a silence in 
which everyone stared at everyone else. 
Then the soldier’s head fell back on the 
woman’s shoulder; the French family 
resumed their low-toned conversation 
and the sipping of their wine; the or- 
chestra struck up the Blue Danube 
again; and the girl in pink rising, this 
time with the short sailor, moved off to 
its rhythm. 


Teaching Method and Intellectual 
Self- Dependence 


GorDON J. LAING 


HERE was a time when many 

schoolmen as well as college 

and university professors were 
inclined to ridicule investigations in 
educational methodology. The line of 
criticism was that the schools of educa- 
tion and the professors of education 
placed method before content, presen- 
tation before subject-matter. And I 
think that it will be generally agreed 
that if any professor of education ever 
did give method preference over con- 
tent, he would deserve any ridicule to 
which he might be subjected. Whether 
there were professors of education of 
this type I don’t know. Perhaps there 
were. But I am convinced that there 
are not many now. The value of the 
work of schools of education and ex- 
perimental schools has been completely 
demonstrated. 

There is need of method in teaching 
—more than need, necessity. But what 
method? Has one been found? I think 
it has. Is it possible to speak of one 
method in view of all the different sub- 
jects in the school program? I believe 
it is. The method is essentially the same 
for all, although there must be modifi- 
cations and adjustments to meet special 
cases. This method I am speaking of 
has both negative and positive aspects. 
On the one hand it involves the aban- 
donment of the old lesson-hearing pro- 
cess; it takes the position that the old- 
style recitation is but a delusion and a 
snare. Further, it points out the folly of 
grading students on the basis of recita- 
tion of prepared text-book material or 


on examinations that call for little more 
than a summary of such recitations. On 
the other hand it emphasizes not the 
facts but the implications of the facts. 
It insists on the students using their 
reason instead of only their memory. It 
recognizes as valid accomplishment on- 
ly that mastery of the subject of which 
Morrison s in his book the Prac- 
tice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School, which is the book of our gen- 
eration in the field of education. In a 
word, the purpose of the method is the 
development of intellectual self-de- 

dence in students. If it were adopted 
we should have real education, real 
mental training in thousands of schools 
where now no real educational process 
is going on but only routine perform- 
ance and make-believe progress. 

But is such a method likely to be 
widely adopted? Who knows? As a 
group we teachers are hidebound, brass- 
riveted conservatives and we go on with 
old methods long after something bet- 
ter has appeared—in many cases we go 
on even after we ourselves have recog- 
nized the superiority of a new theory. 
Education is not the only field in which 
this willful conservation is seen. It 
sometimes appears in theology, and it 
is common in politics. Thousands of 
men and women at every election vote 
their old party ticket even though they 
have long since ceased to believe in the 
party principles. Apparently it takes 
more than quiet reflection to get men 
out of a rut. It almost seems as if there 
must be, in addition to change of mind, 
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some element of shock to jar people 
out of old habits and give them the 
courage to adopt something new. 

It is my belief that in education we 
have at hand the material for the shock. 
It should come from the contemplation 
of the dismal failure of the old meth- 
ods of teaching. Look at the products 
of our years of training. How pitiful 
the equipment of many of them is, even 
after graduation from college! Some 
information, of course, they have, a 
smattering of many things perhaps, but 
of mental discipline generally, little 
and sometimes nothing. And this after 
twelve years in elementary and high 
school, and four years in college. For 
the college teaching of the old style is 
no better than that of the secondary 
school; in many respects it is worse. As 
a matter of fact there is not, in essen- 
tial particulars, much difference be- 
tween the methods of teaching that pre- 
vail in the junior high school, the senior 
high school and the junior college. I 
would go even further and say that 
these same stereotyped methods of 
lesson-learning and lesson-reciting ob- 
tain in many courses in the senior col- 
lege and even in the graduate school. 
It seems amazing, does it not, that a 
student preparing for a Master's or a 
Doctor’s degree should in any part of 
his work use the same methods that he 
used when he first emerged from the 
elementary school? And yet it often 
happens. There is doubtless a vast dif- 
ference in amount of material dealt 
with and there is a constantly increasing 
number of lectures and reports, but in 
many courses it is the same old lesson- 
learning, lesson-reciting process. The 
result is that thousands of students are 
gtaduating from college every year 
through the accumulation of credits 


and records of class and examination 
performances without having acquired 
anything that resembles an education 
and without having obtained mastery of 
a single subject. Some, of course, do 
succeed in attaining a high intellectual 
standard, and can take their place be- 
side those many educated men who 
have never gone to college. Think what 
a stupendous loss of money, time and 
effort there is now involved, in our edu- 
cational system, handicapped as it is 
by so much mediocre, non-progressive 
teaching. The waste is appalling. But 
there is no general recognition of it. 
We frequently read paragraphs in the 
newspapers commenting on the huge 
attendance in the large universities: this 
one has 10,000 students, another 12,000, 
and so on. Perhaps there will be an edi- 
torial discussing the great educational 
advance indicated by these figures. But 
does number of students really mean 
advance? Every one of those huge reg- 
istrations may involve a large percent- 
age of waste. 


II 

I do not think that we should at- 
tribute this waste solely to defective 
methods of teaching. There are a great 
many other elements in the situation. 
In some schools the administrative of- 
ficers may be timid or ultra-conserva- 
tive, or they may be so hampered by 
lack of funds that they cannot put into 
operation those modern methods of 
teaching in which they thoroughly be- 
lieve. It must be remembered, too, that 
some students, either on account of 
their own limited mentality or by rea- 
son of unfavorable living conditions, 
are almost desperate cases. But keeping 
all these things in mind, we must still 
recognize the fact that prevalent meth- 
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ods of teaching are the main factor in 
the situation. 

I hesitate to say anything that may 
seem like criticism of the teachers, for 
I know so many of them are in the 
highest degree efficient. These are the 
teachers who are in touch with the 
latest method in teaching languages, 
history, geography, mathematics and 
other branches. They are leading the 
way in that movement which if more 
widely adopted would within compara- 
tively few years see students as far ad- 
vanced in the mastery of the subject at 
fifteen or sixteen as they now are at 
seventeen or eighteen. They have long 
since realized the utter and complete 
bankruptcy of the old recitation meth- 
od. They know that there is nothing in 
the considerations of time spent or 
ground covered, and they rate their stu- 
dents only on the basis of their mastery 
of the subject. I repeat that I know so 
many of these that I hesitate to say any- 
thing that may seem like criticism of 
present day teaching as a whole. And 
yet I must do so, for numerous as are 
those who practice the new art of teach- 
ing—that is the inculcation in the minds 
of the students of the meaning of a 
subject rather than merely the facts per- 
taining to it, and the training of stu- 
dents through independent reading and 
writing in all the bearings of the par- 
ticular branch of study in which they 
are engaged—there is no doubt that 
there are many others who have not yet 
been won over to the new method and 
who still believe in the old memoriter 
textbook recitation plan. They are not 
convinced that a student’s progress will 
be in direct proportion to the amount 
of independent and constructive work 
that he is made to do, at first under 
Strict supervision, but later on his own 


initiative and responsibility. 

To be sure method is only one phase 
of teaching. It is useless without those 
two essentials of the profession: a 
broad general culture and a command 
of one’s specialty. It is useless also un- 
less the teacher has or develops in him- 
self the proper personal attitude to 
make it effective. This quality of per- 
sonal attitude toward the students is 
hard to analyze. The difficulty lies in 
the number and proportion of its con- 
stituents. It involves all those things 
that mark off the high-minded from the 
low-browed, the liberal from the nar- 
row; the quick, the alert, and the adroit 
from the slow, the stodgy, and the pon- 
derous; the sympathetic from the ego- 
centric, the altruistic from the selfish, 
the self-sacrificing from the self-pro- 
tecting; the tireless from the lazy, the 
aggressive from the indolent, and the 
active from the inert. Nor do even 
these qualities tell the whole story of 
the great teacher's personality. For he 
must have enthusiasm for his own sub- 
ject and respect for that of others, 
seriousness of purpose without abysmal 
gravity, earnestness without grinding 
severity, a stiff standard of accomplish- 
ment without nagging meticulousness, 
vivid presentation without rhetorical 
balderdash or raucous rodomontade; 
power of illustration without taint of 
pedantry, range of allusion without 
cloying super-abundance; some humor 
perhaps, if under censure of sternest 
self-castigation; and religion too if it 
is of the right sort, as it often isn’t; and 
tact and clearheadedness and common 
sense, and generosity, and friendliness. 
And with all these elements of person- 
ality—or, as someone may say, in spite 
of them—he must be a human being. 


The Dispossessed 


GEORGE EDWARD HOFFMAN 


Carve from the wind a final resting-place 

With the wing’s scalpel, with the downward stroke 
Of arched white plumage plunging past the earth 
With thought’s speed. The sky is house enough, 
Sun-roofed, star-shingled, walled with forty winds, 
Prepared against time’s failure, proof against 
Mortality’s complete estoppages. 


Come, let us go together to the River. 

We're old enough: we know what we shall find; 
There will be friends enough in that wide place. 
The trees that sentinel its onward flow 

Like us are nameless. Inscrutable, O Land, 

You move against the circle of the years. 


. Now in time’s flaming cycle we're forgot. 

We the Anomalous, the Dispossessed, 

Are graced by gods beyond our gracelessness. 
The bright shore fades, the lights of day recede; 
We drift in darkened channels with the wind: 
And in the wave’s black valley, marginal 

Upon the flood and fulsome depths of time, 

We drown and slumber, and are heard no more. 


For Elinor Wylie 


YETZA GILLESPIE 


You say you were accused of trickery 

In gold and silver—you, most exquisite 

Artificer of clear fidelity! 

Oh, surely it were excellent and fit 

That rainbow jewels should be sought and split 
And fashioned into delicate festoon 

About the brazier where your fires were lit! 

You made the vessel worthy of the rune 

Forged at your magic fwe kindled from the moon. 


Mark Twain’s Way With Words 


WALTER BLAIR 


NE passage in Mark Twain’s Tom 
O Sawyer Abroad depicts Tom, Huck 


Finn and Negro Jim, fantastically 
enough, sailing over the Sahara desert in a 
boat carried by a balloon. Huck, who writes 
the story, tells how a great windstorm swept 
up so much swirling sand that their boat 
before long was filled. There followed an 
argument about how large a share of this 
excess ballast each adventurer should re- 
move. Tom suggested that he and Huck 
each dump out a fifth and that Jim bail out 
the rest. Jim, arguing that his proposed share 
was too large, persuaded Tom that each of 
the boys really ought to do a tenth. 

Tom found this amusing. Says Huck: 
“Tom he turned his back to git room and 
be private, and then he smole a smile that 
spread around and covered the whole Sahara 
to the westward, back to the Atlantic edge 
of it where we come from.” 

The sentence, for humorous purposes, is 
a thing of beauty. The description of Tom’s 
leisurely preparations for an inoffensive and 
adequate grin combines felicitously with the 
conceit suggesting his extensive enjoyment. 
But the word which is most usefui is 
“smole.” ‘Smiled” was a possibility, but 
because of its niggardly high pitched “i” 
and the stop consonant at the end the au- 
thor did well to reject it. In “‘smole,” a long 
low pitched vowel combined with three con- 
tinuous consonants to give golden expres- 
sion to Tom’s completely savored enjoyment. 

“Smole” is an example of the audacity 
with words which time after time flavored 
the style of the great American humorist. 
In the past, that audacity has been perceived 
by those of Mark’s readers who were par- 
ticularly alert. The chore, however, of bring- 
ing it to the attention of the less keen-eyed 
readers was a difficult one, partly because of 
the inadequacy of data concerning Clemens’ 
vocabulary. Fortunately that inadequacy has 


been splendidly remedied in A Mark Twain 
Lexicon by Robert L. Ramsey and Frances 
Guthrie Emberson?, and a better rounded 
criticism of this great author’s way with 
words is now possible. 

In this collection of Twainian words and 
phrases, entries have been wisely selected not 
to represent all of Clemens’ huge vocabu- 
lary but to reveal ‘those elements of it. . . 
that seemed best to illustrate the man and 
his many-sided genius, the America all of 
whose ways and works he . . . knew, and 
the English language to whose development 
in America he significantly contributed.” 
About eight thousand entries therefore have 
been chosen to show: 1)his Americanisms, 
2)his new words, formations, and usages, 
3)his archaisms and 4) miscellaneous words 
“significant or interesting for various rea- 
sons.” For each entry of a word or combina- 
tion, the authors have employed a symbol 
to indicate its place in this classification, a 
passage from the writings to exemplify its 
use, and other symbols to give lexicographi- 
cal information about it. 

Not all of Clemens’ writings were cov- 
ered—and this, perhaps, is the only possible 
serious criticism of this splendid compila- 
tion. It is to be regretted that a number of 
the author’s newspaper contributions in the 
sixties apparently were not levied upon—the 
Sandwich Island letters to the Sacramento 
Union (1866), the travel correspondence to 
the Alta California and other papers (1867- 
8), and some of the writings for the Buf- 
falo Express (1869). 

Not only would an analysis of these writ- 
ings have led to the discovery of numerous 
earlier occurrences, I believe, of various 
words: in addition, it would have made pos- 
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sible a more complete treatment of the au- 
thor’s usages. A sampling of a few passages 
of the 1867 travel correspondence from New 
York, for example, reveals earlier employ- 
ments than those indicated in the Lexicon of 
such words (with the meanings assigned in 
the compilation) as batter-cake, branch, cop, 
fraud, geeminy, horse car, Kingdom-Come, 
mortal, singed cat, skylark, spittoon, tem- 
perance, and wind-up. In these same pas- 
sages, Mark told how a group of love-sick 
swains “‘drivelled along’ through their work, 
suggested that the Black Crook nude specta- 
cle epidemic made it necessary for produc- 
ers to “peel some women” if they wanted 
increased box-office returns, spoke of “‘clip- 
per-built girls” on exhibit as a result of the 
aforesaid peeling process, explained that “to 
fire pistols . . . or even to carry such furni- 
ture about the streets is a grave offense in 
New York,” and, in a review of an art ex- 
hibit, sneered at paintings showing “the 
same old detachment of cows wading across 
a branch at sunset, and the same old naked 
libels marked ‘Eve.’” It seems unfortunate 
that, since such a detailed study was being 
made, an exploration of these rich and com- 
paratively early sources was not included. 

But it would be picayunish to stress very 
much a minor lack in such an impressive 
study as the Lexicon. The unused passages 
bulk small indeed in comparison with the 
great mass of the author’s work which have 
been treated in the hundred and nineteen 
pages of the introduction and the two hun- 
dred and sixty-three pages of the lexicon 
proper. Certainly the volume abundantly dis- 
plays the way this author enriched his style 
y his varied experiences, the way he resur- 
rected archaic expressions useful to him, the 
way he used his racy native tongue, the way 
he created for his purposes new words or 
combinations such as angel-clay, balditude, 
blimblamming, house-emptier, soul-butter 
and undertaker-looking. Such revelations are 
of real value to students interested in Clem- 
ens’ style. 

In addition, this exhibition of the humor- 
ist as a word-finder and a word-maker of- 
fers, it seems to me, corroboration of the 
claim some of his critics have been making 
that Mark Twain received his most impor- 
tant training in the schools of American 
humor. 


The word is “schools” rather than 
“school,” for Clemens was an apprentice un- 
der two somewhat different groups of Amer- 
ican laugh-makers. The first school was that 
of the humorists of the Old Southwest— 
A. B. Longstreet, T. B. Thorpe, W. T. 
Thompson, G. W. Harris and others active 
between about 1830 and 1867. The second 
was that of James W. Morris (K. N. Pep- 
per), Mortimer N. Thomson (Doesticks), 
George Horatio Derby (Phoenix), Charles 
Farrar Brown (Artemus Ward) and others 
active from the fifties until the end of the 
nineteenth century. Each of these groups in 
its own way showed Clemens how to enrich 
his vocabulary. 

The former group worked into their nar- 
ratives the methods of oral story-telling 
which flourished in their section. They loved 
to catch the twists of speech which gave 
color and individuality to the uneducated 
characters whom they portrayed and quoted. 
Philip Paxton, in 1853, noted how the 
story-telling lawyers who created much of 
the humor of the section collected material 
for yarning sessions on the circuit or for 
their books. “These gentlemen,” he said, 
“living as they do in the thinly inhabited 
portion of our land . . . are apt to seek for 
amusement in listening to the droll stories 
and odd things always to be heard at the 
country store or bar-room. Every new ex- 
pression and queer tale is treasured up, and 
new ones manufactured against the happy 
time when they shall meet their brothers-in- 
law at the approaching term of the district 
court.” To such meetings of the bar, Paxton 
believed, might be traced “the origin and 
perpetuity of many of our queer and out-of- 
the-way phrases.” Furthermore, since the 
mock oral tales they told in print were short, 
many Southwestern humorists—lawyers and 
others—staked a great deal upon single 
phrases, adjectives or clauses which, by their 
very appropriateness, caught the flavor of a 
personality, a situation or an action. (Alex- 
ander Woollcott, in these degenerate days of 
oral story-telling, stands out as a radio racon- 
teur largely because of his kindred delight 
in pithily accurate phrasings.) From these 
humorists, then, some of whom he undoubt- 
edly knew very well, Clemens learned how 
to catch and cherish words which bubbled 
up in common speech—how to make parts 
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of sentences do heavy chores. 

The latter group, the “‘literary comedians” 
who had given the budding humorist, Sam 
Clemens, a few lessons as early as 1856, 
some months before the character ‘“Artemus 
Ward” was born, tended to reduce charac- 
terization to a vanishing point, to neglect 
accuracy in the reproduction of vernacular 
—_ and to depend chiefly upon their 

ility to handle words amusingly. Their 
humor, in short, was pre-eminently humor of 
diction. In their writings, as a result, learned 
words or vernacular words intruded upon 
incongruous settings for pe spa of laugh- 
ter. These humorists doted on puns and mal- 
apropisms. More important, they loved to 
coin words or to give old words new con- 
texts. (Said Artemus Ward: “He also writes 
well, his composition bein’ seldom marred 
by ingrammaticisms.” The beauty of a river 
for a Yankee, suggested Josh Billings, is 
“its capacity for a steamboat; its sloping 


banks checker into building lots, and its 
poetry waters might do the drudgery of a 
cotton mill.”) Finally, these literary come- 
dians were adept in writing burlesques and 
parodies sprinkled with archaic phraseology. 
Thus these public idols during the decades 
when Mark first won national fame could 
give the humorist additional instructions in 
diction. 

No doubt he had been born with an apti- 
tude for his course of study. Though, like 
Hotspur, Clemens perhaps would have 
scoffed at mincing poets, like Hotspur he 
had an instinctive liking for figures of speech 
or epithets or phrases which, like well-aimed 
arrows, winged straight to the bull’s-eye of 
meaning. Given this aptitude, given his wide 
American experience, and given a literary 
education which emphasized the study of 
diction, Mark Twain was bound to have a 
way of his own with words. 


Time and Dreams 
S. A. Nock 


S far back as we can trace the records 
A« human desires, some men and 
women have wanted two things: as- 
surance of immortality, and knowledge of 
the future. All kinds of magicians, witch 
doctors, and medicine men have — 


to satisfy both these cravings, and they are 
still pretending to do so. And when some- 
body can make it look as though he had 
given a “mathematical proof” of prophecy 
and immortality, he is bound to get atten- 
tion, because people want to believe what 
he declares he is proving. 

In his book, An Experiment with Time, 
J. W. Dunne presents an a of 
dreams which attempts to satisfy these un- 
fulfilled desires of men and women, and 
presents it in a way which is unfortunately 
plausible to the general reader. To a reader 
enthusiastic rather than critical, it might look 
as if Mr. Dunne had some material on which 
to base his conclusions, and as if he had 
given “mathematical proof” for what he 
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says. An unprejudiced reader, however, will 
discover that the whole theory is based, as 
far as Mr. Dunne presents it, on a few more 
or less interesting coincidences in the dreams 
of a few people, and upon a structure of 
doubtful mathematics and fallacious reason- 
ing. 

It is an old story that people are im- 
pressed by coincidence. If a person dreams 
that he gets a letter from a far distant 
friend, and then in the course of the next 
day or so gets the letter, he jumps to the 
conclusion that he was dreaming about the 
future. The dreamer forgets the dreams that 
he has had which relate to nothing at all in 
his experience, or at best to something in 
the past. 

Furthermore, one of the most difficult 
matters for the average reader to understand 
is what physicists today are doing, how they 
are working, and what they get by their ef- 
forts. There is a superstition that mathe- 
matics is an infallible way to truth; and even 
when the mathematics is not understood, 
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the fact that a matter is mathematically treat- 
ed is sufficient to assure respectful attention. 
In The Search for Truth, T. T. Bell—Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the California In- 
stitute of Technology—has shown the danger 
of supposing that mathematical proof, even 
when properly understood, is sufficient to 
warrant great faith. As a matter of fact, one 
can prove mathematically anything one 
wants to—if one makes the proper assump- 
tions. 

Mathematics is, after all, a science of sym- 
bols. It may be that the symbols refer to 
something, and it may be that they do not. 
Whether they do or not is of no importance 
to a mathematician. If, however, some one 
takes a mathematical problem and assumes 
that because the mathematical symbols can 
be put through a certain set of tricks, the 
world at large can be put through the same 
performance, then he is making an assump- 
tion for which there is no proof of any sort, 
or even a supposition of correctness. 

Any one who has taken the trouble to 
read The Evolution of Physics, by Einstein 
and Infeld, knows that the mathematical 
physicist can use time in his formulas as 
though it were a fourth dimension. His 
work is concerned with what he calls the 
space-time continuum; and in this mathe- 
matical structure, time may be referred to as 
a fourth dimension. 

It is possible for mathematicians to con- 
struct geometries with five or six or any 
number of dimensions. A mathematician 
may make any assumptions he wishes, and 
work with them; but no one is privileged 
to assume that because a mathematician talks 
about something, the “something” can be 
discovered in the world in which he lives. 
For instance, anybody can talk about a 
square circle, and a mathematician can in- 
vestigate the properties of square circles; 
but nobody is apt to find any square circles 
or even to be able to imagine one. 

Consequently one must remember that al- 
though in the symbol world of mathematics 
time may be treated as a fourth codrdinate, 
there is no basis for the assumption that time 
has any of the characteristics of space. There 
is no basis for assuming that any characteris- 
tics of time are similar to any characteristics 
of space—and for that matter it is somewhat 
doubtful whether a person who talks simply 


about time and space is really talking about 
anything at all. Time without reference to 
matter and space, space without reference to 
matter and time, and matter without refer- 
ence to time and space cannot be handled by 
scientists. Hence Mr. Dunne’s glib assump- 
tion that time is something individual and 
distinguishable from everything else, some- 
thing which can be handled by itself, and 
above all something which has the qualities 
of space, is an assumption which has no ref- 
erence, as far as we know, to the world we 
live in. 

Furthermore, Mr. Dunne, in building up 
an elaborate system of Time 1, Time 2, 
Time 3... Time 2, is using the word Time 
to denote at least two different things: first, 
an instant of observation; and second, dura- 
tion. An example of this is his discussion of 
Time 1 “‘moving along the length” of Time 
2. As every physicist knows, the concept 
“length” has various meanings, depending 
upon its use. In assuming that a length of 
Time is much the same as a length of string, 
Mr. Dunne is simply using one word in two 
ways and thereby confusing his reader. 

In fact confusion is the principal charac- 
teristic of Mr. Dunne’s book. He talks of 
the infinite, and absolute Time, and abso- 
lute Space—and one does not have to be a 
physicist to realize that these expressions 
have no meaning. Absolute Space, for in- 
stance, would be nothing everywhere at no 
time. Absolute Time would be nothing no- 
where forever. Mr. Dunne does not realize 
that words are symbols or else mere noises. 
He does not realize that because one can 
use words in various ways there is no reason 
to suppose that one can use similarly what 
the words may refer to, especially if each 
word refers to more than one thing or event. 
A sample of Mr. Dunne’s thinking is in his 
demonstration that since we know that the 
three dimensions of Space are at right angles 
to one another, the fourth dimension of 
Time is at right angles to these three dimen- 
sions, and furthermore that Time 2 is at 
right angles to Time 1. This is such sheer 
nonsense that only a person befuddled by 
Mr. Dunne’s drawings and “mathematical 
proof” could possibly be taken in by it. A 
person who is unduly impressed by mathe- 
matics that he doesn’t understand, will per- 
haps consider Mr. Dunne’s figures and ge- 
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ometrical discussions convincing. If the read- 
er, however, after going through what Mr. 
Dunne has written and drawn, will simply 
say, ‘But all this refers to absolutely noth- 
ing!”’ he will not be misled. 

Mr. Dunne attempts to show that in 
dreams the observer existing in Time 2 has 
an instantaneous view of what will take 
sage in sequence in Time 1. (Let us forget 

or the moment that this means nothing.) 
Thus with the customary intellectual control 
removed, the observing faculty of the in- 
dividual in a dream may observe the past 
and the future as easily as the present, be- 
cause past and future in Time 1 are extant 
at the same instant in Time 2, and can be 
seen out of sequence. Thus in dreams we 
may see the future, says Mr. Dunne. He 
takes the trouble to point out that by fore- 
knowing the future we may avoid what we 
have foreseen, and that therefore what ap- 

ed to be the future may not be the 
uture after all. In other words, if your 
dream foretells the future, Mr. Dunne is 
right; and if it doesn’t, your own “‘interven- 
tion” has altered the future, and Mr. Dunne 
is still right. He gets out from under very 
neatly, and throws responsibility for belief 
on the reader so shrewdly that the reader 
may not guess it. 

From showing that dreams can foretell 
the future, Mr. Dunne goes on to show that 
death occurs only in Time 1 and does not 
affect the observer in Time 2; and that “we 
must die before we can hope to advance to 
a broeder understanding.” It is just possible 
that this is a modern form of Platonic im- 
mortality, but it is equally possible that it is 
Mr. Dunne’s own private confusion. In 
either case, it need hardly detain us. We 
may stop long enough, however, to observe 
that this notion of death is tied up in Mr. 
Dunne’s book with some sort of a vague 
“space-filling observer’ who also seems to 
fill all Time. In just what way we human 
beings are part of this universal, eternal, 
infinite observer is not clear; but of course 
by the time we arrive at such a notion, 
clarity would be too much to expect. 

Beginning with some interesting coinci- 
dences, Mr. Dunne proceeds through misin- 
terpretation of symbols to a universal and 
all-enveloping fog, winding up by saying he 
has proved the immortality of the soul, and 


stating that his theory ‘does not contradict 
either modern physics or modern physi- 
ology.” This last statement is doubtless true, 
because his book has nothing whatever to do 
with physics or physiology. 

Not yet content, the author continues with 
some experiments; and having garbled any 
and all theories of probability to suit his 
own convenience—that is, to show that a 
statistical check on his experiments is of no 
value —trots out a choice assortment of 
dreams in which even he is unable to take 
any very great stock. He also points out that 
middle-aged people cannot perform his ex- 
periments satisfactorily. Since it is only mid- 
dle-aged and older people who are going to 
worry about immortality, he very cleverly 
warns them that they can only take his word 
for all that he says, because they can’t them- 
selves successfully perform his experiments. 
Young people, he says, can; and, of course, 
young people will not be perturbed by what- 
ever results they may get. 

A person who keeps clear in his own 
mind the fact that words are only symbols 
of ideas, and that the same word may be 
used to refer to different ideas, will hardly 
bother to finish An Experiment with Time. 
On the other hand, a person who has been 
educated to believe that words are things 
in themselves by which events may be 
proved, or who has grown accustomed to 
accepting words as though they were things 
or ideas, may suppose that Mr. Dunne has 
contributed to human knowledge. A person 
who lets combinations of words exalt his 
emotions may be profoundly moved by Mr. 
Dunne’s experiment, as is J. B. Priestley, who 
certainly should know better. And of course 
people who want to believe that they can 
dream about the future, devotees of swamis 
and ghost raisers, those who are ready to 
snatch at anything which supports their de- 
sire to keep on existing—these people will 
find Mr. Dunne a prophet with whom they 
can confound their doubting acquaintances, 
because they can show that Mr. Dunne 
“proves his argument mathematically.’’ Mr. 
Dunne is an excellent witness that “mathe- 
matical proof” is something to be regarded 
with vast suspicion. There are few better 
examples than An Experiment with Time 
of using coincidence as a basis of proof, 
and of juggling words to suit one’s fancy, 
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as though they were things in themselves. 

In his most recent book, The Serial Uni- 
verse,» Mr. Dunne, even more profoundly 
‘mathematical’ than before, reduces not only 
‘Time’ but practically everything else to an 
infinite regress. Thereby he eliminates all 
that is baffling in the relativity theory, in 
the uncertainty principle, and in the wave 
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and the particle theories of light. He ex- 
plains Planck’s quantum as pertaining to 
instrument and not to object, and thereby 
solves the problems of 4. 

All this he does by exactly the same means 
and methods used in proving the actuality 
of prophecy and immortality. It would seem 
that there is little left for psychologists and 
physicists to do. 


Sub-Atomic Biology 
W. H. MANWARING 


Te professor emeritus of physics is 
getting feeble. Twenty years ago, 
when he retired from active duty in 
the University, he was a leading spirit in 
local golf and tennis associations. Today his 
activities are largely confined to his daily 
hours in the park, where he usually seeks a 
sheltered bench for gossip with his younger 
colleague, the professor emeritus of biology. 

“I didn’t see you at Prof. Bohr’s lecture, 
yesterday,” said the retired biologist. 

“Didn't think it worth while,” replied the 
professor emeritus of physics. “I told Bohr 
ten years ago his atom was nonsense. He 
postulates (or implies) both volition and 
telepathy for his protons and electrons. A 
biological atom is not a part of physical 
science. 

“Physicists. of the present generation are 
deficient in constructive imagination,” he 
continued. “Take their theory of light. One 
set of data explained as emanations, other 
parts of the same data explained on the 
wave theory. That is the same as picturing 
the emanation particle as a sub-atomic spi- 
rochete. Polarization and optical rotation as 
conditioned reflexes; interference as cessa- 
tion of undulatory movements during con- 
jugation. It may be good biology, but it’s 
migh t physics.” 

*] pt gon heat improbability in some 
future sub-atomic biology,” said the retired 
biologist, “‘even though the lowest term of 
current biological speculation is the mono- 
molecular virus or autocatylitic colloid. Of 
course, if protons and electrons are living 
entities it would necessitate postulating two 
infra-material ethers, a nutritional ether or 


mixture of anabolic spirits to serve as a 
source of protonic and electronic growth and 
energy, a de-energized ether or excretory 
spirit to explain katabolism. 

“Male electrons? Female protons? Why 
not? The atom as the nuptual flight of sub- 
atomic life. Electric attraction and repulsion 
as positive or negative tropisms. A biolo- 
gist, however, would wish to add youth, ma- 
turity and senescence to the picture. Perhaps 
both sexual and asexual life-cycles. Electron- 
ic spores, if you postulate sub-atomic sex. 

“This, however, does not necessarily mean 
living proton and electron,” he continued, 
“Perhaps only living ethers. Higher animals 
and plants pres ly grow as parasites on 
the environment. Bacteriophages, ultrami- 
croscopic viruses and autocatylitic colloids, 
however, are not thus parasitic, but are pro- 
liferated by the environment. Here the en- 
vironment is the carrier of the vital meta- 
phor. Why not living ethers, autocatylitic 
protons and quasi-proliferating electrons?” 

“I was not suggesting such religious con- 
cepts,” said the ex-physicist. “My only point 
was that mathematicians should postulate 
protons and electrons as purely physical 
units, not as physical-biological bastards en- 
dowed with volition and telepathy. Until this 
is done, few classical physicists can take the 
present sub-atomic theories seriously.” 

“If I were forty years younger,” said the 
ex-biologist, “I would be tempted to take a 
crack at sub-atomic biology. There are a 
million people in Southern California who 
would take living ethers and sub-atomic vi- 
tal metaphors seriously.” 
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Sectionalism and the Class Struggle 


ROLAND R. RENNE 


HE imperial economic control of the 

South and West, by the North, and 

an analysis of the system by which 
this control has become established, is the 
theme of Walter Webb’s recent volume Di- 
vided We Stand.‘ In spite of the fact that 
the South and West comprise four-fifths of 
the area, two-fifths of the population, and 
have most of the natural wealth of America 
within their boundaries, they hold title to 
less than 20 per cent of the wealth of the 
country and their proportion, according to 
this author, is growing less each year. Of 
the 200 greatest corporations so illuminat- 
ingly described by Berle and Means in their 
The Modern Corporation and Private Prop- 
erty, 180 (90 per cent) are chartered, oper- 
ated, and have their home offices in the 
North. Another index of Northern control 
is that the North furnishes between 90 and 
95 per cent of the national advertising in 
magazines. Of the 105 billion dollars of 
life insurance on the books, 95 per cent is 
in the hands of Northern companies. Four- 
fifths of the demand deposits and 83 per 
cent of the time deposits are in Northern 
banks. Still another bit of evidence of the 
superior position of the North mentioned 
by this author is that 83 per cent of the 
federal income taxes is paid by individuals 
and corporations situated in the North. 

Webb maintains that since the original 
home of the machine was in the North, the 
machine has become and is becoming more 
and more, through the modern corporation 
which is an economic adaptation of business 
organization and management to machine 
mass production technique, an agent of the 
North in extending its control over the 
South and West. The ownership of this ma- 
chinery has enabled the North to supply the 
manufactured articles that are needed by a 
great nation, and to create a favorable bal- 
ance of trade for its section. As long as the 
frontier to the west offered its free land and 
unexploited opportunities, the exploitation 
by the North through government subsidies 


1Farrar and Rinehart. 


of tariffs, pensions, and patents, proceeded 
without disastrous consequences. But with 
the passing of the frontier a powerful stim- 
ulant and safety valve was lost and the har- 
mony between political democracy and eco- 
nomic democracy was destroyed by corporate 
business monopoly. It is the machine and 
the corporation that make the South and 
West tributary to the North. 

But is this economic struggle in America 
a geographic one as the emphasis in Divided 
We Stand would tend to have us believe? 
Is it not in reality the perennial class strug- 
gle of big business and the capitalists versus 
the laborers, small merchants, and farmers 
regardless of where they live? Webb admits 
that the farmers and laborers of the North 
are in the same position as these same classes 
in the South and West, but contends that 
while they have much in common with these 
people in the other two regions, they have 
the advantage of being among the rulers 
and by propinquity have opportunity to 
share in what is all about them. This rea- 
soning is rather difficult to understand when 
one considers for a moment the frightful 
slum areas inhabited by the laboring classes 
in many of the larger Northern cities and 
the very unsatisfactory status of agriculture 
in some of our most prosperous industrial- 
ized Northern states. If the experience of 
the past is any criterion, it would seem that 
merely living among the rulers does not 
make a laborer a ruler nor even fill his belly. 

What then is the advantage in using the 
geographic approach advanced by Webb? 
What is explained by this geographic analy- 
sis that is not or could not be better ex- 
plained on class lines? The geographic ap- 
proach has the advantage of lending itself 
to a more striking presentation, and more- 
over, certain essential data are more readily 
available by areas (states) than by economic 
classes. But is it easier to get political unity 
on geographic lines than on class lines? The 
following statement indicates that perhaps 
Webb believes a political cohesion of the 
South and West would make possible a sat- 
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isfactory solution: ‘Political democracy, 
however it may falter, carries within its 
bosom the means of restitution, though it 
may be ever so clumsy in applying them.” 
Webb admits that the interests of laborers 
and farmers are not identical but claims they 
are similar. The reviewer would agree that 
they are more similar than are the interests 
of a state like California and those of North 
Dakota, both of which Webb dumps pro- 
miscuously together in his section labelled 
the West. In other words, if a regional or 
sectional approach represents a more effective 
way of attacking the problem, the sections 
must be marked off by common characteris- 
tics and problems. Webb’s three section 
analysis does not meet this fundamental re- 
quirement. 


In spite of a definite tendency to be, too 
dogmatic and to oversimplify many complex 
forces and factors, this book justifies a care- 
ful reading. It is daring and provocative and 
there are many excellent paragraphs sprin- 
kled here and there that are gems of con 
Observation and clever, interesting style. 
Webb presents a good case to prove that 
the closing frontier and the growing corpora- 
tions are the two major forces in current 
American life which are synonymous with 
decreasing common opportunity, and believes 
the way out is a “good neighbor” policy at 
home between the North and the South and 
West, which he hopes may be applied if and 
when the people become more fully in- 
formed. 


Louis-Ferdinand Celine 
M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 


was an obscure Parisian physician some- 

where in his late thirties; to-day he 
enjoys a world-wide reputation as one of the 
most extraordinary writers of our time. The 
publication in 1932 of his first novel Voyage 
au bout de la nuit* created a sensation; in 
Paris, at least, the work was hailed as the 
major literary event of the year. Although 
many in France, as elsewhere, were repelled 
by the extreme anarchism of the author and 
the brutalizing sordidness of his story, none 
could fail to appreciate his gift as a writer. 
Why such a gifted writer should have chosen 
to people his incredibly monstrous world 
with such frightful offal is a question which 
few critics have cared to ask; yet the ee 
tion is a very relevant one. It is as if the 
author had said to himself 

All the world’s an asylum 
And men and women merely inmates, 

and then proceeded from the vantage point 
of a deranged brain to depict the tragi- 
comedy of living in all the shades of the 
infra-human end of the spectrum. The skill 
with which Céline told his story was nothing 
short of admirable, but the story itself was 


S* years ago Louis-Ferdinand Céline 


1American translation, Journey to the End of the Night. 


horrible, and in itself signified nothing. The 
avalanche of 2 gen degeneracy that dis- 
figures the work constitutes an egregious 
libel on a species which is morally indis- 
putably the worst in the animal kingdom. 
It may possibly be true that the lower ani- 
mals are on the whole more humane than 
human beings, but no community of ani- 
mals, human or otherwise, were ever so de- 
praved as Céline portrays them in the Voyage. 

In his onslaught upon the U. S. S. R. con- 
tained in his Mea Culpa’ Céline puts his 
view of human beings quite clearly: “Man” 
he writes “‘is, after all, ‘human’ just about as 
much ag a chicken is a flier. When a hen 
gets a good swift kick in the tail, or when a 
motorcar sets her to waltzing, she can some- 
times make it about as high as a roof, but 
flops right back down into the mud, to re- 
sume peckin fe the dung. That’s her nature 
and her ambition. For the rest of us, in 
human society, it is exactly the same. We 
can cease being completely swinish only 
when some catastrophe strikes us. When the 
emergency passes, the natural comes gallop- 
ing back.” 

In his second novel, Mort a Crédit, which 
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has just been published in the superb Ameri- 
can translation of John H. P. Marks as 
Death on the Installment Plan’, Céline has 
gone the whole hog. In the whole book 
there is only one character who has any 
claim to being called a fairly decent human 
being; this is Uncle Edward, the maternal 
uncle of the ‘hero’ Ferdinand. The rest are 
either hopeless cringing, crawling wrecks of 
failures, or else unmitigated scoundrels. For 
Céline things are never either white or 
black, but merely filthily dirty. Death on the 
Installment Plan is to a very large extent 
autobiographical, and is therefore an impor- 
tant work for gaining an understanding of 
the author. Throughout the book it is our 
‘hero’ Ferdinand who narrates the story—in 
the first person. He tells the story of his life 
from childhood until his seventeenth year, 
although we learn from the opening section 
that the narrator is now in his maturity a 
physician. I do not propose to give an ac- 
count of the story here,—a story that is per- 
haps the most horribly sordid tale that has 
ever been told. The author is completely 
without reticence, and there is not a piece 
of billingsgate that does not serve its turn,— 
if the book gets by the censor there will be 
considerable cause for surprise. Nothing in 
any way normal occurs to anyone. If our 
‘hero’ faints in the street it would naturally 
be quite unforgiveably Célinese of him to 
flop across anything but a sewer grating. If 
his aunt’s employment must be mentioned— 
and, of course, it must be mentioned—she 
cannot prove to have been anything but the 
keeper of a public toilet. The fish that swim 
in the little pond before her house do not 
do so at all, but they flip about in a slimy 

nd. When anyone commits suicide the 
whole of his head must be completely blown 
away, and every little detail of the mess that 
remains must be given. I confess that as one 
who has professionally been occupied with 


SLittle Brown & Co., Boston, 1938. 


the anatomy and autopsy of human beings 
for many years, I have never before been so 
revolted as I was when reading certain parts 
of Céline’s book; and yet there is not an 
incredible word in all the 600 pages. What 
is incredible is that a life can have been 
lived in such unrelieved awfulness for so 
long. That is what is impossible, and that is 
the libel that this book utters against the 
human species. Everything is sordid, and 
there isn’t a bright spot anywhere. The world 
is just mud and dirt and filthiness, a bog 
from which forlorn ugly man vainly tries to 
extricate himself, vainly, and miserably hor- 
ribly failing. As a study in the macabre, in 
the worst tradition of grand guignol Death 
on the Installment Plan is sui generis; but 
quite definitely the book is not one that I 
would recommend to the unwary general 
reader; I would, however, unhesitatingly 
recommend it as a case history to the psycho- 
pathologist. 

Louis-Ferdinand Céline is a great writer 
and a sick man, and it is nothing short of a 
tragedy that his sickness should have taken 
the form which it has. This sickness has now 
fully declared itself in this book and in the 
author’s latest work Bagatelles pour un mas- 
sacre, a work which is probably the ugliest 
and most insane attack upon the Jews that 
has ever been perpetrated. Céline’s sickness 
is but a reflection of the sickness of our time, 
and regarded in this way from the historical 
viewpoint Céline has his importance, but to 
compare him as some have done to such 
creative writers as Rabelais, Swift, Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche and Joyce, is absurd, for 
Céline has added neither a thought nor a 
sentiment that was worth remembering, nor 
added a single new device to the art of 
literature, all of which these writers have 
done and done nobly. Céline writes with an 
arresting power, a 4g my. force, but it 
is the power and the force of a demented 
mind. 


Contributors to This Issue 


The art work in this issue is reproduced 
through the courtesy of Mr. Rossiter Howard 
and Mr. Paul Gardner, of Kansas City. To 
Mr. Gardner we express gratitude for grant- 
ing us the right to reproduce Filipstad by 
Sigge Bergstrom and The Kiss by Hugo 
Gehlin, which appeared in a recent Swedish 
exhibit at the Nelson Gallery; to Mr. How- 
ard we wish to declare our appreciation for 
the privilege of reproducing Old Barns— 
Riverton and Wash Day—China by the late 
Lowell LeRoy (Tony) Balcom, at one time 
a resident of Kansas City. These works 
formed part of an exhibit at the Kansas City 
Art Institute. 


George Abbe is a well known middle 
western writer who has published poetry in 
American Prefaces and other magazines. His 
latest book is a novel, Voices in the Square. 


M. F. Ashley-Montagu—who was born in 
London and educated at Cambridge, London, 
and Florence—is an anatomist and anthro- 
pologist. At present he is Associate Professor 
in Hahneman Medical College. His latest 
volume is Coming Into Being of Australian 
Aborigines (Dutton, 1938). 


Andreas Bard, builder of St. Mark’s 
Church, Kansas City, is author of several 
books of lyrics, lectures, and sermons, as 
well as a historical drama in blank verse, 
entitled The Bride of Bagdad. He was for- 
merly Professor of English in St. Juhn’s 
Seminary, Hamburg, Germany, where he 
published Wahres Menschentum, a synopsis 
of his philosophy of life. 


Walter Blair did his undergraduate work 
at Yale, and—after some years of experience 
in journalism—turned to graduate study in 
English at the University of Chicago, where 
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he is now a member of the staff in English 
literature. His latest book is Native Ameri- 
can Humor 1800-1900. 


Theodore Brameld took his Ph.D. in phi- 
losophy at the University of Chicago. For 
some years he was professor of philosophy 
at Long Island University. At present he is 
Head of the Department of Philosophy at 
Adelphi College. His writings have been 
published in various magazines including the 
International Journal of Ethics. 


August W. Derleth’s stories, poems, nov- 
els, plays, essays, and reviews have appeared 
in over two hundred magazines here and 
abroad, including Scribner's, The Atlantic 
Monthly, Story, The New Republic, This 
Quarter, Pagany, and Voices. He is author 
of the novels Still is the Summer Night 
and Wind Over Wisconsin. 


John Gould Fletcher’s ‘‘Tronscontinental 
Tour,” as we have published it in the cur- 
rent issue, includes only part of the poems 
which make up the complete series. Addi- 
tional poems belonging to the set will ap- 
pear in our next number. Fletcher's latest 
volume is his Selected Poems (Farrar & 
Rinehart). Last year his interesting auto- 
biography, Life is My Song, was published. 
He is author of Twenty-Four Elegies, 
Breakers and Granite, Preludes and Sympho- 
nies and many other works. 


Yetza Gillespie has published her work 
in the Literary Digest, the Christian Science 
Monitor, and elsewhere. Her poetry has ap- 
peared in two anthologies. 


Paul Grieder was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and Yale University. He 
spent five years as a teacher in China. At 
present he is on the staff of Montana State 
College, primarily in the field of drama. 
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Alma Robison Higbee has published 
stories and poems in various magazines in- 
cluding Wings, Kaleidograph, Poetry Cara- 
van, and the Pictorial Review. 


George E. Hoffman is Head of the Eng- 
lish Department at Frances Shimer Junior 
College. Poetry out of Wisconsin, published 
by Henry Harrison, contains two of his 
poems. 


Charlotte Kellogg—author of Women of 
Belgium and Mercier, The Fighting Cardi- 
nal—is a Californian who lives in Washing- 
ton, D. C. She is known to readers of the 
Atlantic Monthly and the Forum. 


Gordon J. Laing, who was formerly Dean 
of the Graduate School of the University of 
Chicago, is author of Survivals of Roman 
Religion. He is at present Director of the 
University of Chicago Press. 


W. H. Manwaring is Professor of Bac- 
teriology at Stanford University. 


S. A. Nock is Vice-president of Kansas 
State College. He has been a member of the 
English department of Virginia Polytechnic, 
Carleton College, and The Rice Institute, 
and was lecturer in American language and 
literature at the University of Tartu and the 
University of Leipzig. He has had stories, 
reviews, and articles published in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, Scribners, and the 
American Mercury. 


Ethel Boyce Parsons was educated at Bryn 
Mawr and Oxford. Her last published vol- 
ume was Dusk of Druids. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The body of The University Review is 
set in Int Garamond. This type, 
designed in 1540 by Claude Garamond, 
has been adapted to modern machine 
composition ; bat it retains its original 
characteristics—simple, legible, graceful, 
and individual, without the mechanical 
severity of modern Roman type faces. 

Garamond belongs to the general group 
called “Old Style Roman,” and in its 
modern adaptation it possesses the strik- 
ing individuality of the old craftsman- 
designed types. The serifs, for example, 
are not uniform, but vary from letter to 
letter; and in general are greatly simpli- 
fied, as can be noted in the letter ‘‘c.” 
Improved readability is also a character- 
istic of Garamond type, inasmuch as the 
lower case letters are larger in proportion 
to the capitals than is customary. The 
total effect is a type face of unusual 
beauty and distinction. The cover paper 
is by Strathmore, the inside paper by 
International, and the printing by La Rue. 


We should greatly appreciate it if any reader of the University 
Review will send us his copy of the Winter 1935 issue, containing 
an article by Diego Rivera. We have had library calls for this 
article and our files are incomplete. We shall send two current 
copies of the University Review to any person who will send his 
copy of this number. Be sure it is the copy containing Révera’s 
article ‘Art and the Social Struggle.” 
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Ross Edwards Pierce has had poetry pub- 
lished in the Criterion, the American Mer- 
cury, Harper's, the Forum, the Nation, and 
other magazines. 


Roland R. Renne is Head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology at Mon- 
tana State College. He has published ar- 
ticles in many magazines including the New 
Humanist and the New Republic. 


Charlie May Simon has published stories 
and articles in Harper's and other magazines. 
She has written a novel and a number of 
volumes of children’s stories. 


Lawrence R. Simpson is a poet who re- 
sides in Blue Mound, Kansas. 


Arthur A. Smith, formerly Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics at DePauw University, 
has just been appointed Professor and Head 
of the Department of Economics at Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 


Charles V. Stansell is Associate Editor of 
the Kansas City Star. He was educated at 
the University of Chicago. For some time he 
was a professor at Ottawa University. 


Anne Sutton, nee Baroness von Bibra, 
was reared in Germany in an old feudal 
castle set in moors and forests on the border 
of Bavaria and Thiiringen. Goethe and 
Schiller were in their day frequent visitors 
at Waltershausen, her grandmother’s home. 
She is at present Assistant Professor of 
Modern Languages at Colorado College. She 
has published a number of articles, essays, 
translations, and stories. 


Irma Wassall is a poet of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, who writes lyrics, dramatic monologues, 
and descriptive sketches. 
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